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‘teachers are born, not made/ and therefore the 
immense labour and research given to the study of 
educational psychology and methods is not justified. 
Such a point of view ignores the fact that the 
character of the teacher and his teaching method 
are indissolubly joined, and both are important to 
the teacher’s success. Further, a superior person¬ 
ality is not a free gift to the individual at birth 


but must be developed by his own efforts. 



■ - % 

He has something extremely important to say to 

those responsible for the quality of education in 
our schools. While not minimizing the need of 
improvement in methods and curriculum he rightly 
states that the only teacher who can effectively use 
the principles and methods of progressive education 
is the one who has undergone an inner transform¬ 
ation in attitude towards children and youth and 

towards himself. This inner transformation can be 
* achieved only by struggle and sacrifice. 

♦ The book is a guide for teachers in self- 
knowledge and self-mastery. Mr. Kumri 
a lecturer in psychology in the Central 
ColIege r Lahore, is well-fitted in scholia 
ment and by experience to give such 



He is a student of modem 
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not confined himself to one .school of thought 
L a °W S ^ r 0 ;i! y influenced b y F«ud and psycho¬ 
• aS an atter ?Pt to extract from, their teach- 
tngs^those suggestions which seem to apply to the 

problem of teachers in Indian schools. ' He does 
not essay to cover the whole field of mental hygiene 

phases of character 
development m which practical guidance is 

— y ne ? ded by teachers and administrators, 

as Mr. Kumna knows them. 

aUt u° r , is earnest and courageous, and 

even those who do not agree with all his advice 
will profit by considering it. 

Teachers and officers of administration will do 
well to study : ‘Die Teacher’s Mental Equipment.” 

ventuie to suggest, as a. mother, that parents 
may also gam by its counsel. 

A • 

MASON HARPER. 
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(lining School for Village Teachers 
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PREFACE 


Everybody who writes a book does it with the 
leeling that there is a great need for it. I have 
that little bit of conceit in presenting this tiny 
volume to those who already belong to my 
profession and who are aspiring to enter it. 

“We have been worrying too much about 
methods and too little about men." I feel the 
time has come to look to a person's fitness for the 
teaching profession. Not only intellectual fitness 
but moral and spiritual fitness also must be 
considered. 


A teacher’s character is as important as, or even 
more than, his intellect; for its influence on children 
is imperceptible, deep and lasting. Two persons 
make or mar the personalities of a particular 
generation. I hey are the parent and the teacher. 
Both of them must develop a special frame of mind, 
must be reborn, before they take up the responsibili¬ 
ties of their respective jobs. The frame of mind that 
a teacher ought to develop is discussed in this 
book. Apart from a few congenital defects, 
every teacher can reform himself with a little effort! 
Self-knowledge is the first step toward reformation 
1 trust whoever reads this little book from cover to 
cover will be able to know the working ot his own 
mind and will prepare himself for the new birth. 

Lahore. 


K. R. KIJMRIA. 
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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


In this edition I have re-written the first two 

9 

m 

chapters and made minor changes in others: 
An appendix containing short life-sketches of 
Freud, Adler, Jung and McDougall has been added. 
I hope these changes will make the book more 

* | * t 4 • •" * 

useful. 
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* We come to the lime when everyt 



will be 

education ; but the first educators must educate 
themselves /’ 


—Friedrich Nietzsche. 
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CHAPTER I 

WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 

i 

* ■ * 

Keep before your mind’s eye the picture of a 
village carpenter in our country. He makes 
ploughshares for the farmers, wheels for 
wells and simple toys for their children. He does 
useful work for his fellow villagers by making 
doors of their houses and a number of other things. 
He can tell good wood from bad. He also knows 
what good tools are. In short, he possesses some 
skill and knowledge through which he earns his 
livelihood. Not only that. Though he cannot 
lead and write he has an opinion about various 
people in the village. He lias some beliefs and 
ideas about the universe. He prays to a 
m a particulai manner IT is conduct is governed 

by some moral ideals. He refuses to bear false 
witness. He does not steal. He runs to the 
aid of neighbours when they are in trouble. He 
also sings beautiiulb and now and then entertains 
his friends with folk songs. To put it m ' other 
words, the village carpenter possesses some pro¬ 
fessional skill, some moral ideals and a rneta- 
physics however crude it may be. He hat AS, 
and belongs to a church. He has some art and 
some general knowledge, true or false, regardin'* 
the history and geography of his environments. ^ 

i He did not have these things when lie was 
born. He got them through certain social agencies 
or educative influences. Among such influ¬ 
ences may be mentioned his master, the carpenter 
to whom he played apprentice lor the knowledge 
and skill in carpentry, his parents, the village 
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priest and other hoary persons near-by. 
influences modified his development in a certain 
manner. He is different from what he had beer 
if after birth he had been thrown into a jungle 
to be brought up, as we read in fairy tales bv the 

inmates of that place. He is also different from 

carpenters m other countries, different in his pro¬ 
fessional skill and knowledge, in his manners and 

philosophy of life. His own peculiar env'ron- 
ment has given him a definite shape, it has 
educated him in this manner. Education is 
e modification of the raw biological individual 
in accordance with social and moral ideals and 


knowledge belonging to the group in 
is brought up T ' . 


„ which he 

Every individual is brought up in 
some sort of society which educates him or gives 
lm a definite shape through various social acen- 
cies. The education is according to a plan. The 

plan exists in the from ot a tradition and works 
without the society being aware of it. The social 
agencies are not critical of what they are doing to 

. nor is the individual critically aware 
of what is being done to him. The means are 
employed and the ends arc achieved almost un¬ 
consciously. Every generation hands down to 
its successor both the means and the ends in 
accoi dance with which an individual has to be 
moulded, and thus the process of education goes 
on from generation to generation, giving every 
individual some professional skill, some knowledge 
of the world and some philosophy of life. 

[\\ e become aware of the process of education 
when we are pressed by circumstances to modily 
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or change the ends or the means or 



In 


recent years Germany and Russia have made us 
very conscious of the process of education. 
Hitler felt swayed by lust for power and the idea 
of the conquest of Europe and the rest of the 
world. This, to his mind, was the main end for 
Germany to achieve. It could be achieved only 
by turning every German into a soldier. As soon 
as Hitler came into power he organised several 
social agencies to cast every young man and 
woman in Germany into the mould of a soldier, 
aflame with a desire to conquer the world. The 
German youth was edncated to be a soldier 
through the home, the school, the racl.'o, the press 
and the platform. Nazi education was a definite 
plan, as all education is, to give a definite shape 
to Germans. The plan had at its back the ideal 
that Hitler had conceived for Germany. In the 
same way Stalin and his colleagues placed before 
their people a certain philosophy of life and then 
m its light began to shape them through the pro¬ 
cess of education. India has placed before herself 
the ideal of a democratic society and a secular 
state. Every child m India, through the process 
of education, wnl be given the mental frame and 
manners of a democratic citizen. In a word 
education is a means to give a certain shape to an 

Sw C r : ! he , nature of the sha P e being determin- 
h ) e ideals accepted by the society in which 

he * ,being brought up. The ideals of society 

back " ^ ° r defmitC P hiloso P h Y of 

.vfe 1UCat /.? n ' thus hoboed, should be distingu¬ 
ish c^om literacy. Reading and writing are just 
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tools oi education. The ordinary man equates 
education with literacy. According to- him inly 
that individual is educated who has gone to school 
ano. has mastered the art of reading and writing ■ 
He narrows down the scope of education and seems 


AIM OF EDUCATION* 


q 


. * * 

Having understood the meaning of education 
we come to the difficult question of the aim of 
education, or what shape an individual should 
have through ; education. To enquire about the 

. ^ is to enquire about the aim of 
life itself. If we can answer the question : what 

do w e live for ? we shall be able to tell what the 
aim or end of education is. 

*- t ‘ ■ : 

v^In the first place, we live for biological and 
psychological ends.^ In the second place, we live 
for social and moral ends. In certain societies 
people live for ends beyond this world. • They try 
ta ; so educate themselves as to secure a place in 
Heaven or end - the life-process by • attaining to a 
state ■ called. Nirvana or Moksha. These unfor¬ 
tunately selfish people we shall not consider here. 

We are concerned with those people who live for 
earthly ends-. c : . , : 






^juJrVe.are born with certain natural urges, the 

^ ... is our first concern!? Among 

these urges the economic urge is fundamental. 


For the aim of Indian Education 
Education in New Values for A New India., 


read the Chapter on Hopeful 
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It is the urge ; to secure food, clothes and shelter*; 
Education should make every individual fit enough 

to : satisfy this urge. In other words, education 
should give every individual some skill and knowr; 
ledge with which he may be able to earn a livings 
Reproduction, the maternal urge and sex come* 
second to the economic urge. Education should 
enable us to improve our scock through improved 
methods of living, should enable us to enjoy: 
sex in a wholesome manner and rear children 
through best methods. There are a number' 
of other urges about which we shall read 
in the next chapter and all of which need 

satisfaction. To have a balanced individual « aill 

■" * * * "■ - 

the -urges must have. legitimate satisfaction and. 
none of them . should be over-emphasised. Starvar, 
tion of one or over-indulgence: of another makes 
the mental, : organization unhealthy. Education, 
should make us fit in body and mind to. satisfy all 
natural urges in a reasonable manner. 

The social urge or the herd instinct, as it is 
called, may be particularly mentioned here/ This 
instinct brings us together. We are social animals.' 
We have a craving to 1 iv^e among -others. Wfej 
develop Under dheir -' suggestive influences. ' 
take over the manners of our group and its moral* 
and religious ideals* No individual , can . com¬ 
pletely cut himself off from society which expect-s- 
of him to ,make some sacrifices . for its,saked 
. individual willingly accepts : to make* 
sacrifices demanded of him he becomes a persooi’ 
A person is interested in the welfare ! of otliersii 
The more; is he so interested .ithe more- \6t\ 
a person he is. A person is co-operative. He 
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is always ready to consider the point of c 

he Jives for others a'so. He 7s mindi/l ?T- ; 

welfare and happiness. A primarv^onrr f f 6,r 
number of human troubles is bad relations amnn* 

rehti™ S ' ■ group ’ and nations. These bad 
relations arise when individuals ,r r(mn a „ a . d 

the welfare of others. Durin- an Inrr ao ? 
short time in the history of lmmanitv^f 7 

gieat wars with nerve-racking horrors ha J il 

unbridled desire of^ certain V the 

4-v, i • ^ rrain nations who livp {r\* 

Ve f' P°wer and gold they can 

Ihe ,m, ha, come when „at io , ls sh * lld a 

questioi?' r “wh h" 8 re " ,lrcl,n S the fundamental 

question! . whether or not each one of them i<i 

7n7r d - t0 live ’ keen 'y mindful Of the welkre 

a°Lr£"e d deP '" dS “ ,h ' — wStaS 

Suppose the nations decide to Jive in rn 
to e prenare X h 0 ' le a ! 10t ! ,er - 1 he V will then have 

eX°„?Slem rperl. T "' !y ““ 

^nse ^His ^71°' He has a social 

truth, Justice and Service. He h as courage 

“1? himself. He is iudependem a,S 

self-reliant, lie never ceases to develop himself 

w • 4 4 1 * / , i t * 

> i * i * J 

I # * . . - 
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but he uses his achievements in the service of 
humanity.* Such a .being has to be produced 
through the process of education. To sum up, 
education has two aims. Firstly, it should give 
every individual health, efficiency and skill to 
satisfy his natural urges. Secondly, it should 
make a person of him, deeply interested in the 
welfare of others and confident in himself. 

In the twentieth century much thinking 
has been done to construct educational plans that 
may produce persons as described above. All 
of these plans go under the name of New 
Education. Common to them are a few funda¬ 
mental ideas which we should like to mention here. 
Firstly, childhood is the most important period in 
the life of an individual. During the first five or six 
years the foundations of personality are laid. 
The education of the child begins from the very 
day of his birth. Secondly, personality grows 
in an atmosphere of freedom. The child, 
therefore, should De provided with an atmosphere 
of freedom. In this atmosphere he should learn 
to do things for himself rather than parents and 
teachers do them for him. He should be given 
every chance to experience things for himself and 
express himself, and to be creative and original. 
He should learn to stand on his own legs and 
develop confidence and courage to attack the 
problems of life successfully. Thirdly, through 
co-operative activities he should leam to live 
in comradeship. These three ideas are the founda¬ 
tion on which the superstructure of a school and 
a home should be raided. 


*Kead Chapter 5 in What Life should Mean to an Indian. 
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the teacher. 

+ , To execute the programme of New Education 

an ?, t u C teacher have ^ acquire new 
thfm ! j tS °' vVar< s t'h'ldren. They must discipline 

Se ) e -r! )efor ? the y tu ^ e u P on themselves the 
esponsibihty of educating children. Here we 

are concerned with the teacher onlv. We shall 

discuss mental attitudes and moral qualities that 

• s in order to be able to realize the 

aim of education stated above. 


be situation of teaching implies three 
ac ors . the educator, the educand, and the 

ln ? s taught. I he ancient educator was onl\^ 
required to know his subject thoroughly. Hall 
a century ago the teacher was also asked to know 
e t( ucand lully. Now, we ask him to know 
nni,)C too befoie he takes up his onerous duties, 
e profession of a teacher remains sacred as ever. 

s d' es P°nsilu'Jily, in addition, has increased 
manifold. I lie teacher has not only to be 
intellectually efficient but his efforts have also 
to e directed to suitable ways by means of which 
he may be able to create the atmosphere in which 
the child may grow into a person unhampered. 
A difficult task, no doubt. The Dalton plan, 
the Montessori Method, the Project Method, the 
333sic Method snd other sirniJar educational methods 
aim at providing such an atmo.sphere. 


Read New Homes for a New India. a „d the Indian Child in 
Home and School. 
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In this atmosphere the teacher himself plays 
an important part. He must first disillusion 
himself from the idea that he is the sole maker 
of the personality of the child. The child makes 
himself. The teacher's task is to give him faci¬ 
lities for that purpose. He has to lead, direct 
and inspire. He has not to domineer and dictate. 

This is an attitude that does not come natu- 

* 

rally to teachers. It has to be learnt and acquired. 
To lead and direct the teacher must have worthy 
ideals of conduct before him. To inspire those 
ideals he must have achieved them himself to a 
considerable degree. As Smith* puts it : ‘What 
one wishes to inspire, one must first be ; and if 
one wishes to guide into proper behaviour one 
must exemplify worthy conduct’. The dis¬ 
coveries of the Freudian School regarding the 
unconscious mind and the way it behaves have- 
convinced us that the attitude of the teacher 
towards his profession and towards his pupils 
has a deep influence on the growing personalities 
under his charge. “The parasitic teacher who 
is using his position as a temporary job to tide 
over a lull in the business world or as a way- 
station on the road to some other profession, 
or as a source of income with which to ‘deco¬ 
rate the portals of matrimony! with superfluous 
finery, has little reason for expecting pupils ?o 
take their work seriously. ‘Like begets like,’ 

and teacher enthusiasm is necessary to inspire 

pupil enthusiasm.’ ^ 
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in the first instance, 
realize the importance of his work. The children 

of to-day are the nation of to-morrow. The 
home and the school are two great institutions 
where the foundations of the nation are laid. In 
a country like India where the majority of parents 
are still uneducated, the responsibility of the 
teacher is extraordinarily heavy. But this fact 
should be an incentive enough to the enthu¬ 
siast* who would serve his nation. The fact that 
the teacher lias a share in the building up of his 
nation should lend dignity to his profession. The 
consciousness of this fact should raise his head 
high with just pride and goad him on to throw 
himself heart and soul into his work. “I look 

to the children ", says Montessori . “to 

•deliver us from our muddle-headedness, from 
our miseries, our personal, our political, our 
social unrest. The adult perfects the environment; 
the child perfects the living being. The child's 
efforts are striving after perfection. It is upon 
the child that the perfection of the adult depends. 

We are, therefore, subordinates, the dependants 
of the child." 


If every teacher were to feel the strain of 
these lines and imbibe the sentiment contained 
therein, there would be no hitch in the attainment 
of the educational goal. But to entertain and 
nurse such a sentiment a special frame ot mind 
is required. Such a frame of mind is an achieve- 
ment on the part of the teacher. It has to 
be acquired through spiritual discipline. 
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We shall make an attempt to study the frame 
of mind which a genuine teacher requires. We shall 
place before our readers some very important 
facts which modern phychology has discovered 
and the knowledge of which will enable the would- 
be teacher to discipline himself easily. We have 
put before ourselves the goal pursued by Spinoza, 
who said, " I have made it my chief care neither 
to ridicule, nor to deplore, nor to execrate, but 
•to understand the actions of mankind/' 

CHAPTER II 
EQUIPMENT 

In the last chapter we said that the teacher 
should feel the importance of his profession. He 
should not look upon children as mere children 
but personalities that have to grow and develop 
under his care, personalities on whom depends 
the future of his country, personalities who look 
up to him for guidance and inspiration. Their 
welfare is his chief concern and he ought to 
N give his exclusive attention to their development. 
Jf other things call him away he should not enter 
this profession. Having once entered it, if he 
is engaged in other pursuits, he is showing a dis¬ 
honesty of purpose. Politics, business and 
commerce may clamour for favours and siren- 
like lure him into various temptations, but the 
genuine and patriotic teacher will ruthlessly 
ignore them and close his ears to their sweet 
calls. The fiist necessary equipment of a teacher 
therefore, is a strong. sentiment of patriotism 
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and exclusive attention to his job. He should 

feel that he has to bring forth a fine crop 0 f 
>oung men and women who may be able to deliver 

eir goods honourably in the world’s . market 

? 1S r f Sei l m Cnt , Wl11 ?? able him t0 make the train¬ 
ing oi children his chief interest in life. , 

The second thing the teacher ought to know 
is that his thoughts and deeds influence the 
children he teaches. He should, ‘ therefore, have 
good thoughts and good deeds if he desires to 

send forth good men. '- What he must do above 

aI ’ S t0 prepare within himself a certain moral 
attitude 1 his implies the eradication of 
certain faults m him that are likely to hinder 
the development of the child. For- the problems 
of discipline that arise in schools and affect their 
larmony the modern psychologist blames mostly 
the teacher. We do not deny that there are 
lmcult pupils in schools., What we emphasize 
is i&t in many cases it is the teachers wrong 
attitude^ towards some particular pupil that 1 
results , in misconduct on the part of the latter, 
his is very true in the present century when 
he ideas of democracy are in the air and the 
sense, of self-hood is on the .increase. The 
morality of the old Madrasa or Pathshala no longer 
holds true. The teacher should not claim unques¬ 
tioned obedience from his pupils simply because 
he is a teacher. They are not prepared to give 
him that. This is a painful, yet a stubborn fact. 
Time have .changed and minds have changed. 

*. a genuine , desire to be 

sucessful must study the changing mind, and 
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attune himself accordingly. Teachers and heads 
of educational, institutions, who have 

reached their forties are all at sea when strikes 
take place in their institutions and youngsters 
argue their case so freely with them. Some of 
them cannot tolerate the very idea of such things 
taking place and set about looking for some 
magic formula that will scourge old Adam cut 
of the young miscreants. But they do not 
know that they have not taken stock of the 
changing mentality. If they have a desire to 
command obedience and respect they should meet 
their pupils on different grounds tnan as mere 
teachers and heads. They .. should thoroughly 
study and understand the mind of the modern 
child and modern youth. A keen study of modern 
psychology and the social changes that have come 
about is another necessary equipment of the 
teacher. 

qft, » » 

• For the purpose of dealing with other persons 
psychology repeats the old adage, “ Physician, 
heal thyself.” For a proper understanding of the 
minds of others an understanding of our owr 
mind is essential.' Self-analysis on the part"of 
the teachers will reveal certain unconscious 

defects, with the healing of which many of his 
problems will disappear.' He will know, then, 
that the devil in- him creates the trouble’which 
he attributes to his pupils. Maeterlink gives a 
very suggestive story. There was a strong person 
who conceived great plans and put forth his be^t 
efforts to execute them. But he always found 
obstacles in his way. He discovered, finally, 

• ’* fc **■■•■ * - * * * * ■*_ ♦ ^ * 4*. * 4 * * ■* % 
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that there was a secret enemy of his whn 

fr, e his ' vork „ He “p&fo zz 

that enemy. One day he met him. The enemv 

was wearing a mask. The gentleman cried M 
Th^stmneer y Xe Dl ?- W and defend yourself. 

i ne stranger drew his sword but remarked 
lrst see who it is that you would fight ” "W 
.^moved the mask and the man stood himsdf 

He had found himself at last. 


valk^mX^ S ° (rates in Gr eece and Yajna- 

settin- < vrX f° meS t° US a " a,n in 'bother 

settin^. Man, know thyself/* 

ra * ■ * 


teXr shoun d li anS r lVe empllHsized ^hatmry 
ther? thS X k r° W hlS tinconscious mind, for it is 

t , „ ' at tl10 , iltans }) old their court. “ Only 
the person who is educated and inwardly free cai 

as rlXr ? thers proper] y.•. ■ When we are educated 
as regards our unconsciousness there will perhaps 

• e 3 fanny, cruelty, egoism, masquerading 

eveiv conceivable form save the true one, or 

•ft 1 1 _ t . ^ 

shMl know 


m/ 


iv. * ie ^r ^ °P er ate ; at least we 
em or what they are.” Self-analysis on the 
part of the teacher is his initiation into the pro* 
cssion and should be regarded as his third neces* 
sarj eoujpment. Analysis of himself will do 
wo t lings for the teacher. It will reveal certain 
personal faults that must go if children are to be 
proper} handled. It will, in the second place, 
produce a desire for the attainment of those qua- 
1 les * have a healthy influence on children. 


Besides strictly personal faults there are tho.se 
that are common to humanity. Montessori enu* 






merates seven and calls them, “peccati mortali”* 
They are : pride, avarice, anger, sloth, sensuality, 
gluttony, and envy. These, she thinks, set a 
distance between the child and the teacher. 
Every teacher worth his salt must destroy them 
before he enters the sacred portals of an educa¬ 
tional institution. " I need to stress....the need 
of the educator’s uniei going an inner training ; 
he must methodically enter into his own heart 
that he may discover certain clearly defined 
faults within himself that might be obstacles in 
his dealings with the child;” 

Methodically ! Mark the meaningful word. 

There is a method of entering into one’s own heart* 

The land of the heart is the land of mystery. 

There are masks and camouflages that deceive 

the unwary. The uninitiated will come out of it 

as blank as ever. That is why Montessori 

declares that ‘'if we are to discover faults already 

deeply rooted in our consciousness we must have 

an aid, a teaching. It is necessary to learn, to be 

directed, to be prepared for becoming teachers 
of little children." 

Thanks to Freud, Adler, Jung *and their 
co-workers who have opened a way and made 
the knowledge of the hidden springs of human 
personality accessible to us. We cannot say 
that they have reached the end of their labours 
but they have given us enough of knowledge to 
work with. The methods of psycho-analysis' and 
Individual Psychology are a great landmark 
in the history of psychology. All of us, more 


* Vide Appendix 
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his spiritual preparation. “An inner 


especially teachers, are required to make use of 
thein. The seven sins enumerated above must 
be banished from the teacher’s heart. This is 

training 

from which all starts, to which all ends.” “Why” 
the teacher may ask, “is this saintly attitude 
incumbent upon me alone ?” Our reply is: You 
are the torch-bearer of the race. Your behaviour 
is going to affect in a considerable way the on¬ 
ward march of the nation. Slothfulness and 
slovenhoess on your part and half the battle is 
lost. It is to you, you the teacher, that humanity 

Your place is 


looks for the healing of its ills. 


unique, ii you only know it. Buddha, Christ and 
Gandhi, and all that brilliant group belong to your 
line, they have taught humanity. They have 
shown us the way to the True, the Good and the 
Beautiful. You in your place represent their 

ideal. Will you, therefore, be chary of an inner 
training ? 

CHAPTER III 


FUNDAMENTAL URGES 

The School, ” says Adler, “is the prolonged 
arm of the family, and the teacher, like the mother, 

.is the guardian of the future 

of mankind. Let every teacher meditate on this 
statement again and again until his whole being 
rings with the sentiment contained in it. If the 





teacher can really feel that he has a share in the 
making of his nation, many a snag in his way will 
automatically disappear. He will feel the necessity 
of personal discipline. Having been firmly con¬ 
vinced of that necessity he will make on effort to 

acquire discipline. Intellectual conviction must 
precede effort. 


bor the purpose of acquiring personal discipline, 
the knowledge of the working of the human mind 
is necessary. During the last halt century Psycho¬ 
logy has made great headway. The knowledge of the 
human mind that has been placed at our disposal 
is tremendously vast. We know now that the 
mind that is known to us is not the only mind. 
There is a bigger region, a more important region 
that we do not know. It is called the unconscious 
mind, and the mind that we know is the conscious 
mind. As I write these lines I can turn round and 
now that I am writing these lines ; that the ink 
1 am using is good ; that my fountain pen writes 
wel . All this is my conscious mind. But there 
is also the mind that appears in dreams, in the> 
behaviour of neurotics, in our mental worries that 

are inexplicable to us. This is the unconscious 

rnina. I he conscious mind as compared with the 
unconscious is insignificant. The form and direc¬ 
tion of the conscious mind are ordinarily deter¬ 
mined by the unconscious. 


ffre»t rhe r’ >0Wei f the unconscious are varied anc 
g eat. Coue of France believes that the uncon 

worki "g body, especially 

he sympathetic nervous system. Various disease' 

the body can be cured by a methodical coursi 


of suggestions to the unconscious. Hundreds of 
patients including women and children have trudged 
up to Coue's door and gone back relieved. 


The unconscious is also a wonderful calculator. 
This characteristic, ol the unconscious is best seen 
in post-hypnotic suggestion. Suppose a person in 
a hypnotic trance is told that at thirty minutes and 
twenty-five seconds after he wakes tip he will go 
and open such and such door. I he person wakes 
up from the trance and begins his normal work. 
Exactly afrer thirty minutes and twenty-five 
seconds he goes and opens the door. He feels a 
strong impulse to carry out the suggestion given 
him in the trance. The interesting fact about the 
matter is that he does not know why he wishes to 
open the door If cjucstioned on the point he will 
invent plausible reasons. But he does not 
remember to have received the suggestion to open 
the door in the trance. Moreover, the command is 
carried out exactly to a second. M ho was calculating 
during the interval ? The unconscious. 


You can perform a very simple experiment. 
Before going to sleep suggest to yourself without 
any effort that you will get up at such and such 
time, say at 6 o’clock. You will find that you 
will wake up at six. I he present writer was in the 
habit of getting up at about five in the morning 
and going out for a walk. He found that his sleep 
broke exactly at the same moment every morning 
without his having to resort to an alarum-clock. 

One morning before he got up he had a dream. 

He dreamed that he was looking at his watch. It 

was 5'45 and he was asking why he was late that 



morning. He woke up with a start, took otlt his 
watch and found to his great surprise 
5 45 exactly. He was really late that morning. 
The unconscious gave him the warning. Besides 
this remarkable calculating power the unconscious 
is observed to have prophetic powers. People have 
had dreams and reveries about future events, 
although this is not a very common phenomenon 
and we need not go into it here. Again, that the 
unconscious mind can reason is proved by the fact 
that certain people have solved difficult mathe¬ 
matical problems in sleep. Occult phenomena like 
telepathy and clairvoyance also belong to the 
unconscious mind. 


We said in a previous chapter that our atti¬ 
tudes towards life, things and persons are formed 
in the unconscious. The main springs of our 
behaviour lie there. We shall briefly take up this 
point. 

The unconscious is partly inherited and partly 

acquired. The inherited unconscious contains 

fundamental urges or drives to specific actions. 

They are also called instincts. They appear in the 

conscious mind as cravings and desires. They are 

the capital with which every human being starts 

his life. Upon them are built his habits and 

sentiments. The following are important human 
urges: 

1. Economic urge or the urge to seek food, 
clothes and shelter. 

2. Reproduction, 

3. Maternal urge, v ' ,r 


4 
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5. The urge to palate. : 

■ * * 

* * “ * ♦ r * 

6. Self-assertion or the urge to stand above 


others. 

7. Self-submission. 

:: - . ; a 

8. The social urge or the herd instinct. 

9. Acquisitive urge, - 

§ 

10. Curiosity or the urge to know. 

11. The constructive urge. 

12. The urge to fight. 

13. The urge to escape. 

14. The urge to appeal.' 

4 

# *, * * * 

# * 4 * 

Every urge or instinct is a push from within. 
It impels an individual to seek or at least to feel 
an impulse to seek objects of a particular class and 
behave with reference to them in a specific 
manner. Even though the object is not present 
the craving for it can exist. We should like to 
state here that for the description of an instinct 
its internal push is more important than the 
object connected with it. Thus a hungry man 
seeks food and even though the food is not present 
hunger exists. Moreover, when a person is gorged 
the presence of food does not stimulate hunger. 
When a person has a sex craving members of the 
opposite sex attract him. The-intenser the craving 
the treater is the attraction. The mere presence of 
a member of the opposite sex is -not. enough to 
arouse sex. The adequate sexual drive must first be 
there. We do not mean to belittle the part that 


the object plays in the activity of an instinct. We 
only wish to emphasize that its; internal drive, is 
more important for its working than the object 
upon which it operates. • ; 

* * , - • - * * * * * * * r 

* * * * - 4 

Instincts are inherent in 

They are a part of his nature. They, cannot be 
killed or eradicated. They are common to oil 
human beings., yet their strength individually varies 
from person to person. Some persons, right from 
the start, have the acquisitive instinct strong in 
them, others curiosity, still others parental instinct. 

* i 

* * • . * 

Instincts are plastic. They lend themselves to 
modification with reference to the paths of discharge. 
Each society has devised its own ways for the 
satisfaction of instincts. These ways are determined 
by social, economic, religious and climatic factors. 
Take hunger. The craving for the satisfaction of 
hunger is common to the whole of the human race, 
but the manner in which satisfsction for it is sought 
differs from nation to nation If an angel from above 
were to look over the manners of different people 
at their dinner hours he would find an infinite 
variety. It will he quite a sight for him to watch 
some people using forks and knives, others pieces of 
sticks, still others simply hands. If our angel had a 
bit of the artist in him, how pleased he would be to 
see a group eating off nice dishes while sitting on 
charpoys, another group while squatting on the 
ground, and another in their dinner suits at tables, 
while still another gathering crumbs from door to 
door. Yet all these sons of the Earth are satis¬ 
fying one fundamental urge, that is, hunger. This 


shows 'that the manner of the discharge of an 

instinct depends on various external factors. 

* * , * * 

There is always a feeling of pleasure accom¬ 
panying the process of satisfying an urge as also its 
satisfaction. Thus there is pleasure in the process 
of satisfying hunger, reproduction, self-assertion, 
f, c ‘ . 1IS Pleasure is nature’s device to strengthen 
the working of an instinct, to facilitate it to reach 

its goal. 

The teacher like every other human being 
las a primary instincts. 1 here, are, however, 

these instincts which if not properly 
educated and directed tend to spoil his professional 
career. Among such instincts may be 
named, self-assertion, self-abasement, sex* and 
acquisition. The seven deadly sins of which 

1 lontessori speaks have their source in the wrong 
education of these instincts. 

chapter IV 

SELF-ASSERTION 


The teacher lias to learn the art ol where to 
assert his own point of view and where to submit 
to that of the child and how- to do both. Wise and 
experienced teachers know the method. The young 
teacher, unless he is an exception, does not know 

it and hence he blunders and creates innumerable 
difficulties for himself. 


* We have given sex and palate as separate instincts. Originally 
they were means to the satisfaction of reproduction and hunger but in 
the course of evolut on they have won m >re an 1 more of separate atten¬ 
tion. lo-day we hud them as natural as instincts. ' 
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Self-assertion is one oi the greatest drives in 
man. To stand above others, to be first and fore¬ 
most, to be the vanguard, to be at the helm, that 
is the wish of evervbodw It is this wish that has 
Jed to the conquest of the sea and the air. It is, 
again, this wish that urges man to conquer his 
neighbour, to bring him under his sway as much 
as possible. The snow-clad peaks of the Himalayas 
which seem to hold communion with the inhabitants 
of the sky, and which allow neither plant nor 
animal to disturb their crystal radiant lace, yield 
year after year to the penetrating eye of man, his 
ingenious weapons and sturdy hands and feet. 
The far-off polar regions give way before his mighty 
onslaughts, his wonderful fortitude and remarkable 
stamina. And at the back of this labour of love, 
this sweat, this sacrifice, is the wish to explore, to 
know, to assert and to feel in the end : this is 

i^ r sway, that is under my control. W ith 
every achievement, pride, vanity, conceit and all 
the variations of that emotion strengthen the idea 
ol that achievement and produce furthur craving 
for furthur achievement and there is no end 

In ordinary life, self-assertion is seen in the 
desire to win places of importance for oneself, and 
to throw all others in the shade. How everybody 
likes to see his name in print, in newspapers or in 
posters ; how he likes to be snapped by the camera 
man and see his picture in an illustrated magazine! 

one has the psychologist’s eye, one can easily 
sec aftei a social function how even big persons are 
anxious to catch the eye of tjie press reporter. 

Everybody m his own way, more or less, tries to be 
on top. 


I I • 

The wish to be superior, when it leads m 
achievements which are of some utility to societv 

r f sonable - But the wish only to 
in the pleasure of being superior is most - 
unfortunate and troublesome. II a person asserts 
m the sense that he achieves something useful and 
in consequence has a reason to feel proud of that 

sTrS me u -;, t0 h ° IC J his , head hi § h and to walk 
straight with a broad smile on his face his 

behaviour is legitimate and reasonable. But if 

on ie othei hand, tliere is a person who has a 
cravmg not to achieve anything but only to enjoy 
the pleasure of being superior he makes his own 
i e miserable as also the life of those among whom 

vtn, IVe f.' ^ us ty P e occurs in every sphere of life. 
When lie goes out to seek occasions to satisfv his 
unfortunate craving he becomes the cause of various 
worries. He assumes that lie is superior when in 
real v ie is not. He suffers from a psychological 
disease which in its worst form is known as 

megalomania. 


+u ± an e ^ uca ^ ona l institution a megalomaniac, 
that is, a person in wliom the desire to be on top 

of everybody else is a craze, is a curse. Like the 
hungry cat waiting for some mouse to peep through 
a hole this miserable bit of humanity anxiously 
waits for those blessed moments when he can 
pounce upon places of importance. He would be 
the president of games, the president of literary 
dubs, the president of health and social service 
unions and all that. He thinks that he is born to 
rule and it is incumbent upon his colleagues to 
recognize this fact. He imagines with gusto that 
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ho is gifted with superior talents, the worth of 
which others fail to understand. Others must pla\ 

second fiddle to him because they cannot claim to 

have those gifts with which nature has endowed 

h i m. 

Fantasy and reality are always at war. 
Those who are led by the dictates of the former 
are stunned when they receive hard knocks from 
the latter. The power-thirsty teacher in a 

school feels extremely restless when he meets 
with opposition from his colleagues who also 
assert their own claims. He then begins to think 
out schemes and manoeuvres to win people to his 
own point of view. And it is here that 

disharmony in a school takes its birth. If he is able 

1/ 

to have a following, parties will come to exist. 
If his efforts fail in that direction, he will, as a 
protest, retire from all school activities, much to 
the loss of the institution as a whole. If seclusion 
is too much for him to bear, for the craving for 
power in him is inordinate, his unconscious mind 
will put forth a defence mechanism which is known 
as “persecution mania/’ He will begin to feel that 
there are persons about him who have engineered 
a regular plot against him. They are generally 
those whose claims and merits clash with those 
of his. He will invent plausible reasons and in¬ 
genious tales about the ways in which his imagined 
opponents are trying to undermine his influence 
and importance. Whining and complaining he 
will step up to his officer and with a tear or with¬ 
out it he will represent himself as the most un¬ 
lucky person from whom has been snatched awav 


^he minimum of comfort that he as 1 
bem ? ought to enjoy. The officer 1 T™ 

better of his head and so may JSSS MW** 

the megalomaniac says Or he mav h VC " bat 
who himself is a hit nf o fte ! lla - , e a Person 

flatter his vanity to see anoth!^^lomaniac. It will 

>o r protection and help He w^T '" S , UP *° him 

to show Oft, if n „, f p r a ‘ anythTns “se S 

brushing aside their dalm, "m*" thi 

cautLs “alld w ~; 

influence his judgement. In that case the m 3 

contrivp ir, ix k . , nex,: stP P <>e takes is to 

new ” P^ ace and seek " pastures 

g. 

succe?IT OI S p' S ', affis ,I ' P lirsl requisite of a 
inctifufirtrs • 6 utiects in the head nf the 

The nrinr^n l ln !? m t me , mbers of the staff or both. 

o^r r 1 1°f the x I headmaster must have a broad 

tha theT" e - He ? 1USt start with the idea 
nositirm h 1S nev . er ° n y on e p unt of view. The 
C 'Z I 0CCUpieS sh0U 1 Id be enou gh to satisfy 

his wsh for power and, therefore, he should 

w!th hi P c C k r Sh x are contro1 an( f authority 

with his subordinates. There are certain officers 
who are so fond of asserting their personality that 
y guar a control like the fabulous serpent 
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who so jealously guards a hidden treasure. Tn non& 
of the activities of th» school are their subordinates 
allowed any hand. Students are allowed neither 
any freedom, nor anv initiative to run even 
their own activities. There was once an officer 
who would oft* n and with great emphasis tell his 
staff that they were servants of the Government 
for twenty-four hours, unconsciouslv implying that 
they were his servants In the same strain he 
would repeat the same sentence to his menials. 
Such an officer takes an undue advantage of his 
exalted position. He may feel no doubt that he 
is the monarch of all he surveys, yet he is ignorant 
of the fact that what he surveys is the physical 
part and that the hearts of his colleagues and sub¬ 
ordinates have already set up a standard of revolt. 
An officer, who in this way loses all sympathy, 
respect and love, woe betide him ! It is he who 
welcomes the disgruntled subordinate when the 
latter complains of imaginary tortures at the hands 
of his colleagues. Like meets like and out of that 
unholy meeting arises a spark that sooner or later 
sets up a big conflagration in the school. 

A megalomaniac is a danger to an educational 
institution. His ideas and manners most often 
become contagious and consequently affect dis¬ 
cipline. A prudent headmaster always gives some 
place of importance to a megalomaniac, at the 
same time taking care that the latter does not be¬ 
come too interfering. As a matter of fact a school 
is not the place for him. His proper place is the 
clinic of a psycho-analyst. The time is not far 
off when such persons will be disqualified for 
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Moghul, that when he was f n ^ ehan ’ the glorious 
h J s son, Auranezeb to send hfm S0I i 16 , re( l ueste ^ 

h e might while'away his time bv^fZh b ° ya ^ that 

fhe clever Aurm^'h b me i , 1b Y teaching them, 
motive of the' oM mn neW k that the uncon scious 
but the sat; L ,V r n \ rCh Was not Instruction 

teachers are like Shah f ^ ■ WlSh to rule - Mosc 

a coSy teZ ent r der , Which h6 lives ' Ia 

the teacher in^ f sove , rnment has been the rule 

a kine to ohev !fh° Wn P aCe has {elt himself to be 
as a S mrc nf } r°- Se comma nds has been regarded 

master the tvrJ 6 Lll<e G °l dsm ith’s school- 

look when pnf Ca I i5 lan . l- eac her assumes a severe 

Seasant ™, f "n nnS T? ,S Class ’ "’"“S 1 ' « q»it« 

a douhfc mr y lM >'«<t he keep up 

self-as rU sona hty^ shows that he is satisfying his 

Het, P CI T is . k?ion - " W ' aU hnow”'4y1 

persons lit F Ur u tf teac hers who hang up their 
coatc n y corning as they hang up their 

intprpcf U sc ^ 00 ^ these people have human 

darp tn S K^k*^ U u la ^ c ^ arni w hich they do not 
Qhn)lI J e ? hlblt when with their pupils lest they 

anfhn 'f ^ doing seem, to abrogate their 

i y ‘ . Snch ,teachers have little respect for 
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the personalities of their pupils. Perhaps thev 
have no idea that the latter have personalities. 
They are rather anxious to maintain their own 
dignity, and command as much respect as is 
humanly possible. They cannot tolerate any 
suggestion coming from the side of pupils. They 
are not prepared, because they are ashamed, to 
admit their faults. Thev do not know that the 


children under them have their own special contri¬ 
butions to make. They shudder at this very 
thought. They would oniy have second editions 
of their own selves, good, bad or worse. For them 
Emerson sounded a warning long ago : ‘"You are 
trying to make that man another you. One’s 
enough.” i'he attitude of these teachers is very 
dogmatic. They very easily get annoyed when 
their pupils differ from them. They ate always 
ready to snub any pupil who puts questions about 
the answers of which they are themselves not sure. 
Education with them is repressive and constric¬ 
tive. 


* 

Every dog has his day and teachers described 
above have had theirs. I'he present century holds 
a bold challenge to them. They should either 
change or retire. They are personality-killers. 

They are responsible for the shy, halting, shambl¬ 
ing and suspicious persons that go about our 
streets. If they have to continue in their positions 
they must he prepared to make a sacrifice. They 

must be prepared to forego the pleasure of mastery 
in the sense in which they take it. The self-asser¬ 
tive instinct in them must find a different orient- 

A * * * * - % « # ^ -M- A » 

ation. - 


. The ordinary teacher has three main impulses. 
iMrst, ne takes pleasure in placing before children 
his pet dogmas which they are required to follow 
blindly. Secondly, he is anxious to run to tE 
aid when they confront difficulties Thirdly, he 
feels proud of correcting their mistakes for them 
instead of leaving them to cor r ect them them¬ 
selves. These three are different forms of self* 
assertion which do not ollow the free development 
of children s personalities. The true meaning of 
personality as given by Paget is self-direction, and 
i award feeling of responsibility. For its proper 
giowth freedom is the first requirement, initiative j 
tlie second, Ihe ordinary teacher allows neither. 


The common complaint about Indians is that 
they have no sense of r ‘sponsibility, that they 
lack resourcefulness and initiative. The reason is 
that during the years oi training they are never 
allowed opportunities for feeling responsible, 
Neither at home nor at school are they thrown into 
an atmosphere of freedom, where they may plan 
and think for themselves. Parents are too 
anxious that their children take after them ; that 
their family and social traditions are rigidly kept 
up. They try to provide every comfort for their 
children They arrange for their marriages and 
help them to set up homes, and afterwards, take 
care of their sons' sons, and even daughters* sons 
and daughters. Thus, most Indians are never 
thrown on their own resources and never find their 
feet. They never have any opportunity to think 
for themselves and consequently they have no 
personalities in the real sense of the word. 


i 
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In the school the teacher continues on the 
same lines. He does not allow children 10 direct 
their own activities themselves. He thinks the\ 
cannot do so and thus makes a very poor estimate 
of tin ir powers. He had better be acquainted 

with the researches of modern psychology. 


Other defects that mar the personalities of a 
lar^e number of Indians is intolerance for an¬ 
other’s view point, a false sense of dignity with 
regard to labour and a firm conviction in Fatalism, 
whether it be in the misundestood form of the 
doctrine of Karma or in the acceptance of the 
inevitable electees of Almighty Hod. Want 
these people need is a spirit of tolerance and 
mutual respect. They must convince themselves 
that every form of labour is dignified, and 
last.lv, which is most important, that h.iman 
effort counts. This will give them a new attitude 
towards life. But this attitude does not come 
in a day. It is the fruit of well-regulated 
activities in childhood. If in those tender t ears 
when new habits of thinking and doing are being 
built into growing children, they are given 
opportunities to direct their own activities, to 
work in groups and consequently feel the joy in 
their own creations, they will grow up to be 
dynamic persons with confidence and sense of 
responsibility coming spontaneously to them. 
For this purpose a radical change is needed in the 
curriculum of Indian elementary schools. Along 
with that chance the teacher is required to change 
too. He should leave his high pedestal and come 
down and be one among children. The high-brotv 
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had their use, no 


and the rod should go. 

doubt, when Tutankhamen ruled over Egvot . 

present century thinks that their' rightful niare 
a museum. 6 A P lace 
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CHAPTER V 

«r 

* « > i 

SELF-ABASEMENT 

* * 

^ * * t 

Self-abasement is the twin sister of self- 

^ er e l ? n and P la y s a ver y important role in the 
hfe of human beings. Its career begins as earlv 

as that of self-assertion. The human child when 

born is very weak. For Iris growth and develon 

ment he depends on his environment, both phvs^- 

as a an whnlp' a ‘' H Flt f 1 th r f f m ' ly ’ then the society 

as a whole with its ideals and traditions to a 
large extent, determine the form of his growth 

During the iirst four or five years he has varried 

tf ; Am °. ng these ma y be experiences 
that give him much encouragement and also those 

that humiliate him. Humiliating experiences are 

forgotten after some time, not in the sense that 

they are driven out of the mind but they go down 

into.the unconscious mind. y 5 

* i * * 

* 9 * * 1 

» ■ + * * 

V k * 1 * . . 1 

* #- * * * * i _ 

Freud has .taught us that it is a general ten¬ 
dency of the mind that it forgets it S g unpleasant 

experiences, particularly, those that conflict .with 







its idea of self-respect. Such unpleasant 
experiences disappear from tiie conscious mind 
because it cannot tolerate them for a long time, 
h) the unconscious they lice and grow just as 
everv organism grows. If you throw a pebble into 
a lake, you will find that it makes a circle as it 
diops, then another and still another, each time a 
bigger one. Just in the same manner an unpleasant 
experience in the unconscious grows, gathering 
round it orher ideas associated with it, sometimes 
verv remotely. 1 bus in the unconscious it forms a 
group of ideas welded in a fellowship and charged 
with strong emotions. Freud calls this group a 
complex. Unpleasant experiences of many sorts 
can form comp 1 exes. One of such experiences is a 
humiliating experience connected with some dis¬ 
ability, defrct or defeat. I ne complex which it 
foi nis is known as the inferiority complex. 

Complexes formed in early ehiklhood become a 
permanent feature of one’s personality unless 
resolved by the psycho-analyst. 1 heir exis¬ 
tence can be inferred from “some chatacter-trait 

some slight neurotic tendency, some holding U d of 
powers which otherwise might function more 
freely. All complexes seek compensation in 
many manect ways. 1 he inferiority complex has 
wo courses open to it. if the instinct of self- 
assertion is strong in a person, the inferiority 
complex in him will produce a craze for power and 
conquest. Such a person becomes cheeky 
insolent, conceited and in the extreme a me-alo 
maniac. If nature gives him opportunities and- 

he is also intelligent he overcompensates for his" 


inferiority with deeds that are expected to brine 
him power and a name. A Napoleon or a Hitler 
is a case in point If, on the other hand, the 
instinct of self-assertion is not strong the inferiority 
complex may produce a toady, or a person who 
leans on other people's clutches or who cannot 
stand without support or who never feels the pain 
of having his self-respect injured. He is a worm • 
anybody can tread on him. This, indeed, affords 
him pleasure. I he instinct of self-abasement holds 
supreme sway over him. Humiliating experiences 
ea ly childhood, instead of registering a stione 

i ..__ -assertion, that being 

too weak, offer plenty of food for self-abasement 

to grow. A person in whom such a tragedy takes 

place is more interesting than useiul. He cannot 
h\e without an idol ; he must always have some¬ 
thing to worship. St eke] says that in the Philippine 
Is ] ands many people suffer from this frame of mind. 
Zsevfr having a desire to excel but always looking 
loiwajd t° occasions when they can play second 
du e, this is their clret character-trail. Stekel 
ias name d this phenomenon Malli-intilli , a word 
taken from the language of the tribe. 


MaJli-malli affects all walks of life. A school 
is no exception to it. A Malli-malli teacher is as 
much a danger to an educational institution as a 
megalomaniac. He is the person who waits at 
different corners for the headmaster to pass so 
that he may relieve the tension of his fn art by 
offering a long salute. If some morning he misses 
his chief during the hours that follow he is torn 
with anxiety and has no rest until he has caugLt 
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his eye. He onjoys his subordinate position to hjs 
heart’s content, The word ot «he head is law for 
him. He never creates an occasion to have any 
difference of opinion with him. He draws susten¬ 
ance from his master’s glance. Occasions arise 
When the headmaster goes wrong and the members 
of the staff resent his mistake. At this juncture 
the headmaster will get sure support, at least, from 
one person—the niaili-malli teacher—who always 
becomes a favourite with an ignorant headmaster* 
A wise headmaster, like King Canute, knows his 
capacities and short-comings and is not easily led 
into undesirable ways by the flattery of a malli - 
malli teacher. He uses his own intelligence and 
does not mistake “a dickey fora shirt.” While 
not slamming his door rudely upon the toady he 
always takes his words with a grain of sdt and 
knows how to make the best possible use of such a 
person. The toady teacher very often plays the 
sneak, but the report he makes are not always 
true. His chief desire is not to acquaint his master 
with truth but only to see a smile on h.s lips and 
to get a pat on his own back in return. Thus he 
becomes the author of many a pleasant fabrication. 
Human nature is frail. Flattery is the cheapest 
weapon before which it quails. Moreover, the 
flattery of a toady bring extremely sweet makes 
it its sure victim. The ignorant headmaster, the 
human headmaster, sometimes unwittingly falls a 
prey to it and in consequence commits b'undef 
aftei blunder to face in the end a hornet’s nest 
Again there may be a headmaster who cannot 
bye without somebody fawning upon him all hours 
of the day. Under the regime of such an officer 


* 
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the malli mailt teacher has a good timp m 
plays on his fiddle, the other annhnrk ft® ° ne 

camel was to be married The ‘ a 

members of the bridegroom’s oartv^ rt JJronunMt 

attire ^th Pri " harmi "? ^me out in his IS 
praise. •« How^fine^you look°| d HoT6° n8 ° f 

exactly vital the vm'li-malli ^teachValld thTlStd 

“V lat,w ' v en “' 

clever st,,d«! a “ So ' aW " S 7 ‘, 

brierht c +„,i„, nt l!> seen hanging about 

1 1 1 e 7 r K ac i.. s in , ^ 1 e scll °ol, patting them on 

Such to f ; Xtolhn - »'ieir merits to the sky. 

wroii'tVnn (a r <n ! >,0< ' uces hi those students a 

Dhere Of, i ptl0n ° f t],emselves - Under an atmos- 

true ner-t Ue U am Pf rin ^ Uiey are apt to lose the 
e perspective and become swollen-headed. 

cl otw!! lhmke\ teacher is sometimes snubbed by 

strano-v +* s eve J 1 to Uie poinc of disgrace. But 

ltic crlv t0 sav , hu . does not fe ei discomforted. In 
" I* game he is as fresh as ever and in the end 

Qnmfr ^ more often, sympathy and 

I i lrnes P ] ty from those upon whom he has so 
1 ous y danced attendance. And this is what 
unconsciously desires. While the seif-as^ertive 
person satisfies himself by binding others to his 
l an. ways, the self-abasive person stoops to 
onquer. He follows the path of least resistance 
an gams his object with Jess worry and trouble 
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than his brother, the self-assertive. Each has 
well-defined method of making conquests in lifej 
While the one says, “Deification for me and dam^ 
nation for thee,” the other quietly whispers,, 
“Damn me but deify me,” and in the end succeeds, 
better than the former. In a school both are an 
unhealthy phenomenon. One uses the sting, the 
other the pat, but both are poisonous. The wise 
headmaster must guard against each. From the 
point of view of education and ethics both stand 
condemned, because they are always on the useless 
side cf life. They strive for personal ends and are 
never interested socially. Neither of them has the: 
good of the school or the honour of the headmaster; 
at heart. Happy is the officer who understands 
them both and knows how to keep them at a 
lesoectable distance and give them their proper 


CHAPTER VI 
HIDDEN SPRINGS 

f 

V'e have discussed the mind of a megalo¬ 
maniac and a toady and have tried to show how it 

Sn t0 be , formed as it is - All behaviour, 
whether normal or abnormal, is always purposive 

so “ t he behaviour of a megalomaniac and a 

because they are socially wrong and indicate the 
mistaken and useless style of life that they have 

in „ iS Cl i° Sen ear] y in childhood, dur- 

ing the first four or five years. And for a 




choice educative experiences are responsible. 

■f he -n a u V matenal of instincts is amoral. Whether 
1 -:- j. .P^ t0 wholesome use or allowed to be 
wasted m undesirable channels, depends on earlv 
education. A self-assertive instinct, even of 
extraoi dinary strength, can become a great aid 
lor the uplift of society if properly handled ; so 
also the instinct of self-abasement. It is the 
education that one receives from one's environ¬ 
ment that makes or mars one's personality. 


. , . first important environment of the child 
is his family circle which consists of father, mo¬ 
ther and other children or any other relative A 
family environment may consist of father only 
or mother ° n ly* In any family environment 
the only child and the adopted child get unique 
attention. They are pampered and their wants 
are readily satisfied without stint. Ihev never 
learn, though they ought to, what it means to 
share with otfnrs. They do not do things for them¬ 
selves ; things are done for them. Thus they 
remain dependent and self-seeking. In them the 
instinct of self-abasement may never have come 
into play. Self-assertion alone has got more than 
its share. They never learn tho grace of appreciat¬ 
ing and yielding to another s point of view which 
later life often demands They grow up with 
the attitude of Olympian gods expecting from all 
around angels to minister to their needs. Some 
of them have abundance of wealth and are able 
to carry on smoothly with a band of sycophants 
around them. Others less fortunate, are thrown 
into the arena of struggle for subsistence. They 
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are disillusioned to find that there are others 
also with claims similar to their own. They are 
unequal to liie’s demands because they have 
never learnt to stand on their own legs. When 
they had to choose a life-style they chose a wrong 
one because of the ignorance of their parents 
who spoiled them because they loved them too 
much. Some of these persons may fly from reality 
and seek refuge in a neurosis where they are able 
to get back the old dependent childish attitude. 
Some others will take up a vocation and become 
a nuisance to their associates. They are unplea¬ 
sant companions and useless friends because they 
expect to take and never think of giving anything 
in return. But their expectations seldom find 
fulfilment and they become persons of sorrow. 
Such persons are not fit to enter the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of a school and take charge of young 
personalities. They will be more occupied with 
the satisfaction of their own desires than try to 
■educate children of whom they will expect undue 
obedience, and not getting it, become unreason¬ 
ably harsh. They are persons of anger and 
irritability who brook no delay in the fulfilment of 
tasks they have set to their pupils ; nor do they 
tolerate that their pupils should contradict them. 
To b °come teachers, therefore, thev must be 
re-educated ; they must be reborn. 

The only child, the adopted child or probably 
the only son develops almost similar character- 
traits. Such children make too great a demand 
upon life. They imagine Rome can be built in 
a day with some magic contrivance like that of 
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bi 1 tthev areTot Th ® y T ambitio,ls ar.d sincere 

the VS 3 , °' Prepar 1 t0 put their Moulder to 
They imagine much but achieve little. J 

of birth a nhvi' y ° f m0r « than ° ne chi,d th « order 
of chiH^K* Tlie 

SiM h 0 '" !!L* midd,e and .he Toung^ 

ThTITb 1 t V l° P d '? ere "' 

In tendii- 1 S ^ app, ° ° f his Parents’ eye. 

Its first satisfaction. He is, therefore the ob£ 
special care, protection and security Unfi' 

theserond child comes he has his desires ful v 

oZTJZ'trV 0 , d r'°P »t«tosle of S 

t i‘ pot - But the second child comes and 

attention a \ T F* J™' the P are »^’ exclusive 
first 1 Th rt* tl t° rmPrly bestowed upon the 
takes to ^ - +T S <edironc ^ or a t least seriously 

of through ignorance neglect him in favour 

SlheahhT 'l\ thC Seed i0T ,ater men tal 

‘ ni ■ S0Wn i Phe S,mplft remark °f an aunt: 

caii^e ’J° U ! C °" S iaier bas come, may become the 
cause of a tiauma. 

fhp If ha PPilv th e prop e r adjustment takes place 
the first chnd devdops the spirit of co-operation; 

ee tils important because older, begins 
to take pride in protecting the one who is younger 
than he. As more children are born this attitude- 

is further strengthened A well-adjusted and 

intelligent first-born becomes the real leader of 


men but the ill-adjusted and the one whose 
personality has been thwarted by unhealthy home 

conditions becomes a cruel tyrant, a bully or a 

rebel. While the former is a real asset to an 
educational institution, the latter is a constant pest, 
whose time is spent more in picking up quarrels, 
than in any useful pursuit. The self-assertive 
instinct thwarted in early childhood produces an 
inferiority complex which in later years seeks 
satisfaction unconsciously through bullying others. 
Officers and colleagues have a hard time with 
such a person, because in his unconscious mind 
the former stand for his parents and the latter lor 
his brother and sisters upon whom he is now 
trying to wreak vengeance. Such a person can 
never be beaten into obedience but can easily be 
patted into friendship. What he wants is 
encouragement, love and sympathy. A wise officer 
will be prepared to give him these unsparingly, but 

tactfully. 

If a daughter is the first child and a son the 
second, the daughter is apt to be easily neglected 
and is in danger of developing an inferiority 
complex. If the first is a son and the second also 
a son the first does not generally suffer much. 
Parents cannot be as enthusiastic with the second 
son as they were with the first unless the second is 
remarkably superior in some respects. The first 
son continues enjoying his privileges. Consequently 
a second son with a very strong self-assertive instinct 
may feel that he is second and may later on out of 
protest prove to the world that he is first, even 
through some form of anti-social conduct. 
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the lcaler i Hfs eS LS( 1 )mil a V an impo , rtant eild of 
Being what he is, hSlU* of^i 

generally the net nf th* ^ ; euura ; ement. He is 

petted. This firtnr ^ 11111 P er ^ a P s too much 

tendencies At the enco, |rages his self-assertive 

the SMte. * e " , ? t he , 

he is I • to lnstr,,ct and teach him. It 

up w j t]) ,.^ ent :u ] d consequently sensitive he grows 

else'in the Z H Tt Pr °‘ eSt " '?*«*> everybody 

have been youngest Sren G uni 

t^^amUy* >' oun gest child in 

was the only son of his -hit]war -tv r r. 

™t a SS1“*?!>"■—itv and tile sec™ 11 

temnted b +, * , and the Juture historian will be 

dtt world than among the politicians. 

childrrui^ n? ac ' le . rs S en erally come out oi youngest 

neceasaiilj become a successful teacher. He will 
o course, have the attitude and the ambition, but 

munmr a t] led succ c?G other factors are required, 
amon & them a sufhuent amount of intelligence 
being essential. We made an attempt to find 
out the order of birth of teachers in some of 
the Lahore Colleges. It will not be proper to give 
names here. Ihe information that came to hand 
amply supported the proposition stated above. 
Almost all lecturers who enjoyed a reputation as 
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teachers belonged to the ckss^ an'l 

CU WeihTO h “nnTbe n °ery many. For them the 

5Sdency ftat sSds ont il relief is that ot matog 

5S gS tS' They'Se^tsgteitJe ’i more 

rrtf U h rSle h quS‘ f“r.dn^on| 

™^Sn^n uStandiToi'each other's 
point of view are necessary. 

These are, however, not final prescriptions. 
We are not trying to set np here fixed, unchange¬ 
able patterns. The instinct of self-assertion that 

we have been treating so far, first, as i s 
strength that varies from individual to individual. 
Then conies the family environment in which 
the order of birth plays a very important part, 
though it should not be considered as the only 
factor in giving final shape to one s personality. 
The happy or unhappy relation between parents 
themselves, their peculiar temperaments, their 
love and spirit ot sacrifice for their children, their 
economic condition, the physical health of the 
child himself and a host of other factors influence 
the making up of the child s personality which 
tends to further modification by the experi¬ 
ences of adolescence. It is, therefore, very diffi¬ 
cult to give set models. Our attempt, here, is to 
show that problem teachers are not irrevocably 
fixed by a hidden destiny. Their troubles can be 
traced to natural causes. Among them experiences 
of early childhood are of the greatest importance. 
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studies oTillfe-histSL b f h be i helped - “ Detailed 
children have clear/v <?hn undreds of adults and 
traits and behaviour pealhar in ** tl ? e .,P ers0na| ity 

»ot entirely due to to ai ?y individual are 

the cards of fate • thf? mysterious shuffling of 
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teacher record h s ow n ^ r f St ° red - Let every 

to find out why he is as he il PCnenCeS and try 

CHAPTER Vn 

# 

hinger and acquisition 

Vi shnu, Lord 1 of ^he 1 ! 1 ^ 1 ” 0 aJJegory that once 

Lakshmi, the iT ^ asleep, 

'vas watching beside h' u<:a1, b' s consort 

to seek ■ heTp ^ 

' ‘People „„ S “rth *Z “ te eP «t enraged, 

privation and vou ein f to so much 
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ill-conduct of a rrZ ^ WaS moated at the 
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or .eac h :rwer7c„rSd V °i«„ ^ 
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The allegory embodies a great truth; As 
one studies the history of teachers and literary 
men all over the world one gets to know the 
pamful fact that the goddess of wealth has never 
cared to extend her favour to such men. VVe 
know of men of letters who were denied even the 
bare necessity of a comfortable meal, who passed 
through life in deep despair or anxiously waiting 
for something better to turn up which never did 
before they died. Society did not care to make 
any provision for their living. 

Poverty may be a religious virtue. It may be 
a sure equipment for getting through the narrow 
gate of Heaven. But there are grades of poverty 
and poverty that verges on starvation no saint 
would care to court. The satisfaction of hunger is 
the most primary need of living creatures without 
which neither mind nor body can carry on its work. 
The pangs of hunger must be first assuaged before 
any really good work can be attempted. In 
professions like that of the teacher, the artist and 
the scientist, the food-seeking activity should not 
become primary. Teaching and other literary 
pursuits can go on only in a comfortable atmosphere. 
If those engaged in such pursuits are not getting 
enough to eat, if their thoughts turn more to the 
necessities of life than to the contributions they are 
expected to make they will be able to attempt little 
and achieve less. To such persons the satisfaction 
of the economic urge should not present any serious 
problem if they are required to do justice to their 
work. 

* * * ■ 

In ancient India under the caste system no such 
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problem existed. Teachers 1 , 

themselves and it was regarded -is ! r - C ass , by 

necessary comforts of ml -p pr0Vlde them with 

give exclusive attention mid therefore ' 

the same time aShiwid^ nmch ’ Tf mUCl J and at 
society. Thev mrl fr m ^nnum demand upon 

ThetasS"? I” ? em “' av ™ aN mundane' luxuries* 
not allow the lns“„« of no? d “ 

ihe acquisitive instinct plays an imnm-tw 

wealth °i+ e S • ltS stren gth is seen in hoard in« 
wealth, its prominence in the miser. The miser 

acquires wealth not for the sake of spending it hm 

tor the sake of wealth itself. He revel. t 

feir" 5 ^ p - He his tr« 

inconvenience for their sake. 8 vonsiau able 

Apart from the miser every otlier human 

tor fh ^ 5 3 < eSII ,' e t0 hoard wealth. It may not be 

some pvtran Fe P easure ol hoarding; it may serve 
itomc extraneous purpose. One may like to enter 

into matrimony or build a house or live in a fashion¬ 
able society or travel round the world ; a host of 
other wishes may be there. That is why, in middle 
agt, much of the phantasy life of human beings is 
devoted to lottery prizes or allied themes. "The 
average man is seldom satisfied with his earnings. 

He may be regularly getting his daily bread and 
u tei but he is still dissatisfied. He always 
dreams of being a millionaire. 

mm. * 
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There are professions, however, for the 
success of which lust for gold, has to be con¬ 
siderably controlled and minimized. One of 
those professions is that of the teacher. The 
teacher has a prominent role to play in laying the 
foundations of a nation. He is required, in conse¬ 
quence, to sacrifice his desire for wealth. He must 
devote exclusive attention to his job which, as a 
matter of fact,, does require that sort of attention. 

If lust for gold has become his chief interest, 
he will waste his time in doing odd jobs, time 
which he steals from his professional hours. Such 
a teacher is a national thief and must be hauled 
up like all other thieves. Teachers in ancient 
India were generally free from such a fault. They 
had developed a creed of simple life. To teach and 
discipline those who were placed under their., 
charge was their chief interest and pleasure. 
They knew that the goddess of learning and that 
of wealth were jealous mistresses who could ill- 
afford to remain under the same roof. Jesus 
said that it was not possible to serve two masters, 
Mammon and God. Substitute higher cultural 
values for God and you have a useful application 
of that ancient truth, the truth that knows no 
rusting. 

■i 

* 

If a teacher does his work honestly he will 
have little time to give to so-called money-making 
enterprises. If he is tempted to shift his interest 
from his professional work on to some other 
job, there must be reasons for such a departure. 
The reasons may be many and varied. It may be 
that his professional work does not occupy his: 
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whole time. This- is tm« *1 

dlT d0 " 0t 

which make it “f 

?a"1oS“T V r0 “ g " d,ffere,,t “an,i„a " ! ^ 

cational activities other than instruction t 

discount in such institutions and enenu-tir ^- f a 

must Io » k *» Crests cu,side“i!e e a c r„ c t 

rt thTt neti r S t !', e lnstltuti °n is not at fault 
he cm JJfifh 'I t0 W ° rk for the institution 

^ c . l ’t i ^ ^ oes not > on e must look to his 

personal habits and circumstances. His work 
ma\ have become very stereotyped and lie does 
not feel inclined to impart any freshness to it 
because he lias lost his youthful zest He will 
speed h, s time either in sleeping or n ^L “ 

i f , H f ay * laVe some financial crisis m the 

work i! y f 15 t0 ” eglect his Professional 

«oik in favour of a money-making concern 

Sometimes a young man grows up „f very poo^ 
circumstance He is able to pursue his education 
only by incurring debts and by the time he becomes 
a teacher he has a heavy burden to relieve himself 

o . In these circumstances he is bound to snatch 

some of his professional time for making money 
outside. Sometimes a person having failed at 
many other places stumbles into this profession, 
m which he has no genuine interest. He is one 
oi the worst types an educational institution can 
have Another unhappy type is that person 
who has the acquisitive instinct very strong in 
him, who having become a teacher has not been 
able to keep it under control. He is not prepared 
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to lead a simple, average life, who dreams o 
Ford’s treasures while giving a lesson on the 
history of famines in India. Such a person is never 
satisfied with his salary, however high it may be. 


When the teacher belonging to any of the two 
types sets about making money he becomes a 
danger to an educational institution, for he has 
little love for it. There are a number of wavs in 
which he can satisfy his craving for wealth. One 
of these ways is tuition work outside the school. 
To give additional help to teachers educational 
codes generally allow one or two tuitions ; but not 
satified with this assistance certain teachers have 
been known to run regular classes at their own 
places. They neglect their duties at school and 
very often coerce boys into accepting their private 
tuition. This is the one type that the head of an 

educational institution can very easily control, if 
he only cares to. 


Another work that gold-hungry teachers 
attempt is the writing of books. The books thev 
produce are not of any real, lasting worth the 
result of their research work or dfep thought 
They are mere help books, summaries, annotations 

and cnbs, the utility of which is confined to a 
particular place and a particular time. Thev serve 
the purpose of an examination or two and then die 

Th^sOTt of*™t hV hei l P lace others c «>me up. 
In the course of time they lose the r habit of 
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independent thinking and if nature has endowed 
them with intellectual gifts they are sacrificed in 
favour of a simple knack to consult standard 
dictionaries and other standard works. Students 
suffer all the more. They get into the habit of 
being spoon-fed and never know what it means to 
think for themselves. Thus a fundamental aim of 
education is defeated. 

; 

ihe phenomenon of pot-boiling affords a very ' 
interesting example of contagion. One man’s 
success with a book excites another to attempt 
another book and that produces further incitement 
and thus like influenza the suggestion catches on, 
infecting even the most careful persons, sometimes. 

In certain places. There are schools and colleges 
belonging to different communities. If a teacher of 
one community writes a book, naturally the sale of 
the book vill be limited to the institutions belonging 
to his own community. This being not satisfactory 
from a business point of view, teachers from other 
communities are offered places on the title page 
and a fair share in the profits accruing from the 
sale of the book. Thus the book passes on in 
schools of different communities. 

Certain headmasters with the help of teachers 
woikmg under them manage to produce books on 
almost all school subjects and they prescribe only 
those books in their own schools. Thus books are ^ 
prescribed and sold not on their own merit but due j. 
to the influence of persons, publishing firms and 
communities and consequently very often the most 
unsuitable books come in. 


i 
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When once the race for gold gets started it 
becomes difficult to check it and education vitally 
suffers. While deprecating the occurrence of this 
phencmenon everywhere we should not be looked 
upon as preaching voluntary poverty on the part 
of teachers. Surely teachers have every right to 
agitate for better salaries and more comforts but 
there is a difference between the wish for reason¬ 
able comfort and that for the grandeur of an 
oriental prince. A teacher needs peace of mind 
which is the result of contentment If his heart 
is all on fire with schemes for obtaining money he 
cannot be honest with his profession. There is a 
line between comfort and luxury. That line 
every teacher has to draw; for that is what his 
profession requires. 

CHAPTER VIII 

SEX 

Among the natural urges with which a man is 

born sex is of extreme importance because it 
occupies a big place both in the conscious and 
the unconscious mind of mankind. Since sex 
disturbance is one of the most violent disturbances 
the discussion on it should relate to the teacher 
who is required to lead a calm life. 

It is a happy ^ sign of the times that we can 
discuss sex with impunity. The age-long taboo 

is being slowly removed. And yet the ireedom 

that has come has also brought with it a certain 

levity that needs immediate attention of all thSe 
who. have the welfare -df the race at heart. 
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Modern man has an easy habit of speaking against 
all that is ancient. Among the ancient customs 
that the modern man decries is the ban on sex 
that has been strict throughout the ages. He is 
so enthusiastic about this new way of thinking 
that he never pauses to find out the element of 
wisdom, it any, in that custom. He looks upon 
sex modesty as an unwarranted humbug, He 
tries to trace everything to its natural causes and 
in the same manner treats morality. But the 
conclusion he reaches is mostly disastrous. All 
licence is justified because all morality is relative. 
Morality may be relative in its origin but it does 
not follow that it has no value and can be easily 
brushed aside. The origin of a thing is quite 
different from its value. A thing may have 
originated in any circumstance but that circum¬ 
stance should not detract from its value if it has 
any. 


It is in this light that one should consider sex 
and the age-long ban placed on it. 

In ‘‘Civilization and its Discontent” Freud 
analyzes the troubles of humanity. His findings 
are that society has been too strict in the way 
of unduly suppressing sex and aggressiveness 
and if men are to be happy these fundamental 
urges, especially the former, should be given a 
much larger amount of expression. In the hands 
of the youth this conclusion has led to the cult of 
“ expressionism ” which is wrong psychology and 
ill-founded morality. That “expressionism” will 
lead to happiness is very doubtful. There is an 
ancient Indian saying that . desires cannot be 
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Desires, 


satisfied by satisfying them. This 
statement has a psychological truth 
specially relating to sex, are whetted the more 
more you satisfy them. And while this does no 
mean that desires are not to be satisfied, it does 
surely mean, that somewhere you have to cry 
halt and be prepared for sacrifice. But sacrifice 
according to Freud, is the curse of civiliza ion. 
Says he, “If civilization requires such sacrifices 
not only of sexuality but also of the aggressive 
tendencies in mankind, we can better under¬ 
stand why it should be so hard for^ men to feel 
happy in it. In actual fact primitive man was 
better off in this respect, for he knew nothing of 
any restrictions on his instincts.” Such remarks 
are very dangerous. They can easily become an 
excuse for a moral holiday. But they are only 
statement of facts, not of value. The unwary may 
read too much in them. Surely Freud does not 
preach unbridled and completely unrestricted ex¬ 
pression of sex. What he deprecates is steel-frame 
puritanism and rigid prudery. As a matter of fact 
he is the person who believes that in all cases of 
neurasthenia the main cause is always the excessive 
wastage of sexual energy.* 


There is not a prophet, nor a seer, nor a 
philosopher worth the name who may have preached 
unrestricted satisfaction of desires, specially sex. 
For society under that rule cannot stand even for 
a day. No society can afford this experiment. 
Uncontrolled freedom leads to chaos; and sex, 
wherever it has been given the reins, has led to 

^ m i n nr , mm n ii n.i p m^ .i .n ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ — m ,, —— — » — m-*——— * — 1, 1 1 , 1 ,t - 1 ■ -«- 

•An Autobiographical Study (1935), pages 43 — 45. 






anarchy-and in the. end degeneration and decay 
This is the verdict of history. 

tn nxturS an instinct and consequently gives birth 
nnrf w CIa Yj n gs. Hunger is also natural but 
none but a blind gormandizer would allow himself 

fh ”h d !f Cnm ^ ate and irre § u Hr diet, for that makes 
• 6 k° d y unfit tor life s tasks. Sense of possession 

is natural but no society allows unchecked grab. 

Fear is natural but nobody on this account regards 

a fearing as meritorious. The same argument 

applies to sex. The common sense of man has 

never countenanced an indiscriminate, irregular 

and absolutely free activity of the sex instinct. 

And it is this common sense that is going to save 
humanity. 

Limits of sex must be clearly defined. When 

a society gives it .licence it perishes. That 
is why all great societies in the past emphasized, 
the minimum sexual excitement, especially before 
marriage. And their achievement in physique, 

an( ^. philosophy still hold our admiration. 
The ancient wisdom of India most emphatically 
declares that the conservation of sexual energy 
is life, its wastage death. Unwin in his “Sexual 
Regulation and Human Behaviour 0 has given 
a study of eighty primitive tribes. He finds that 
in all cases a well-regulated sex is associated with 
the display of a high degree of mental and social 
energy. We cannot help quoting him at length. 
‘‘The inherent nature of the human organism is 
such that when collected into groups it possesses 
the power to display mental and social energy; 






but before this potential power can be exhibited, 
certain conditions must be satisfied.... Thes 
conditions are those of compulsory continence. 

If the compulsory continence be great, there wi 
be a greater social energy; if it be small, there wi 
be a litt le social energy. If there be no compul- 
sory continence there can be no social energy, 1 
remains potential.” Unwin has discovered two 
primary laws that operate on all human societies. 
The first is, ‘‘The cultural condition .of any society 
in any geographical environment is conditioned 
by its past and present methods of regulating 
the relations between the sexes. And the 
second is, “No society can display productive 
social energy unless a new generation inherits 
a social system under which sexual opportunity 
is reduced to a minimum. tf such a system be 
preserved, a richer and yet richer tradition will 
be created, refined by human entropy. * These 
conclusions are a strong reminder to the modern 
thrill-seeker that for the health of the individual 
and society sex needs well-planned reservations. 
Wrong ideas about sex are in the air. The modern 
youth gladly catches them and with their help 
justifies his . cult of “expressionism.” Sex is 
compared to hunger both of which need satisfac¬ 
tion. A little scrutiny, however, will show that 
the comparison is false. Hunger is mainly 
appetitive but sex is reactive too. If the stimulus 
to sex is controlled, the apipetitive part of it will 
be easily diverted into useful channels. While it 
is possible to , ; have no sex satisfaction, and yet 
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tolur^^h and V ' g0rous lite - is n <>t possible 
to survive the non-satisfaction of hunger 

Sex may be stimulated either mentally or 

thS ly * Physi ? aI stimulation may come 
othprfnt 4 • wr ° n § diet, over-eating, alcohol and 
full hi ° xican ts> tight clothing, too warm a bed, 
fj specially before retiring or local itching 

Mental i Y w- Unhealthy state of the skin 

Mental sbrnulabon !s ^d fhrough a perception 

01 an idea, smutty jokes and conversation and 

L re \ \ § °/ fiIth y .^uff It is made iutense 
.. phantasy. With caution and care physical 
s imulation may be completely avoided. All 
mental stimulation, however, is difficult to avoid 
unless there is developed an attitude of purity 
w ic i is quite possible through training. If an 
environment is created in which there is no stimu- 
a ion either mental or physical there will generally 
be no sex excitement. But once you provide an 
environment conducive to sex stimulation you have 
no right to ask for self-control. If you force it you 
produce mental and physical disorders. The 
modern youth craves for sex-satisfaction with 
urgency becanse he is almost over-excited. The 

. . ^ . environment and the 

S m 1 ?! 1 us * ^ control them the reaction 

will be controlled of itself. 


The question is : what place should sex-love 
en JOy in the life of a normal individual ? From the 
point of view of sex the life of an individual may 
be divided into two parts, the life before marriage 
and the life after marriage. As a matter of fact 
sex-love should begin with marriage. It should 
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develop as any other form of the se»ti™ent of love 
develops: an enduring disposition to feet the 
pamut of emotions in relation to t P * , 

Such a sentiment does develop but sooner or late 
may erow weak and cold if there is no moral ideal 

to support and vivify it. In the ab ^ nce r ° f . S ^ d 
an ideal passion flits and phantasy runs not and 
the process does not end even though the 
turns grey and the bones begin to ache. 


Life before marriage should be completely free 
from sexual activity. Pre nuptial continence is a 
desirable thing. Ancient societies insisted on it 
and they were right. But pre-nuptial continence 
is easy only where there is a non-stimulating envir¬ 
onment and where the age and probability of 
marriage are approximately fixed. Ancient Hindus 
had devised a scheme whereby they could regulate 
sex before and after marriage. Pre-nuptial conti¬ 
nence was incumbent both upon boys and girls. 
But it was not an obligation forced upon them 
from without. An atmosphere was created in 
which the habit grew from within spontaneously. 
Boys at the age of five or six were placed under a 
teacher far away from the din and noise of habit¬ 
ation. They lived there till the age of twenty-five, 
leading a hard and simple life devoted to study, 
devotion and communh n with nature. Their diet 
was strictly non-stimulating, dress coarse and 
general habits very vigorous. Sex did not trouble 
them, for there was no occasion for it. Neuroses 
were not developed, for young men did not repress 
the libido, they sublimated it. There was an art 
of sublimation which through years of practice 


!f ine fo eVer y Hindu without effort. At twenty* 
ve a young man was married to a girl ot sixteen 

a perfect ho meat ?! lme ,lad been learning the art of 

^ompuTsorv Th 6 * a Marria 8 e was 

mor-H +r ^ ^ eouple had such a spiritual and 

fr t,dln ‘ng before marriage that they did not 

er from sex mania and there were few cases of 
sex orgies. s 01 

Time runs its course and change comes with 

’mhefTn 6 ' t WUl f e u eiy stride that civilization 

The a P 0rtl °" of + . the ancient wisdom is shed, 
e more civilization encumbers itself with 

sHIl *' 11 / 1 " oods the more it loses the power and 
; of them for the good of man. To day 

}oung people seem to have lost their moorings 
and are caught m a whirlpool of new ideas. Ouite 
a number of them justify their escapades bv 
mg theni a natural phenomenon and invoke 
t ie aid of breud to prove that “expressionism” 

°. u c ,f : ccgarded as a very healthy process lest 
society should be burdened with an increasing 
number of inmates in mental hospitals. The 
modern youth is m the grip of wrong logic. What 
is natural is not necessarily also good” The line 
that separates man from beast is that of reason 
and moral mand spiritual values. When they 
disappear the line disappears too. And this ■ is 
what the modem youth is bent upon doing. 
Easy-going parents and teachers are drifting with 
the times ; the conservatives are clenching their 
fists , the progressive and the wary are almost 
panicky. The cry is: “Give them sex education.” 
Nobody even whispers: “Give them peace and 
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ETC S, Ciation and con.ro, o, sex is 

fast disappearing. In its pace • ht^and 

environment that shoots spar s prJvialiti.es 

left, setting ablaze young growing personalities^ 

Indiscriminate diet, lewd conversation cinema 

craze, modes of dress that have a great sex uppe - 

aidec by a lack ot a motive for pant produce 

in atmosphere where^ ^sty i^ d ig 

and chastity a puntamcai numuug 

shunned like a plague rat. In this tense atm p 
who can preach the gospel of F^n y 

self-control } Who can twist ropes with particles 

of sand and grow roses on a slougn . 


New circumstances have brought into exis¬ 
tence new difficulties regarding sex control. 
Marriage is no longer a sacred duty which parents 
must discharge at a fixed time befoie they quit 
the world. Owing to economic difficulties, 
marriages will be delayed and the number of those 
who will never afford to marry will increase from 
year to year. It will be difficult to set the pre¬ 
nuptial line. In these circumstances sex purity 
requires a great effort but the effort is worth 

making. 

Ultra-modern thinkers plead for lessening 
the severity of the moral ideal and want men to 
start with the proposition that* they are animals. 
If that is accepted the edifice of culture will 
be shattered to pieces. It has taken man untold 
centuries to grow out of the animal stage, but 
now material outlook seems to have made him 
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to that ‘’h ^ " difflcult t0 “P 

Practised He „l„t, t„ mSe ^ , conceived and 

the mSralSJa a nd^ C0Uraged to give U P ^ bit 0 f 

in him. The time is^^ot° n ff SS1< ff ^ the animal 

te“taf confident iL t H° ' 0 ? tl,oM lefl - "'e 

saved if a Qent situation can be 

and exploded and •^ at , 1 P nallzatlons ” are analyzed 

nrai„t 0 ai”toe S “oSld^r “ d the 

A teacher’s attitude tnword- • 
Knom'ndv fr0m *!“ educational point of 15 vfe!7 

the nation to be l ' lt°””hWhlv e ^ n inl1l,e " C ' 

and perversions’ tT n °‘ SUfter from 

life devoted to healthy pursuits is 'the greatest 
says ToaY^ ^ ents ‘ “ The secr et of happiness,” 

toe »„«f„r d0m 01 th . e sa »” es ' is *» be found ff 
the continual exercise of the faculties in arduous 

endeavour upon an appropriate subject-matter ” 

^ e t ? PP ™P nate subject-matter, here, is music, 
painting, literature, other forms of art games 

excursions welfare of children and the’ mother- 

land ; m fact, all valuable activities that may 
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absorb the whole of the personality ; so that 

\n the abse^eof such interests sex must swamp 
the young and the old. 

The teacher’s attitude towards sex shouldJoe 

f bleS T e «s “VS 4 and' fftSEmi O it 
l ™ e , C a g ex is not dirty and prudery cannot be 
P mi Iher on moral or psychol^ical groun^ 
Unt a reasonable conservatism m matters relating 

to sex always pays in the long J"' d ociet^^he 

IStoS health. A wellytegulated ^ Me b one of 

one’s personality which cannot be produced throng 
paints and powders nor through any of the nen/me 
tonics that appear from day to day on the mark . 

CH A.PTER IX 

PARENTAL INSTINCT—LAUGHTER 

AND ACQUIRED TRAITS 

The parental instinct is one of those natural 
propensities that make life worth living, a 
propensity that makes possible the smooth and 
easy growth of man as weU as lower creatures. 
It is accompanied with an emotion, which io , 
want of a better name, is called the tender emotion. 
While the reproductive urge produces the species, 
the parental instinct supplies the gentle touch 
and the warmth . that, help the growth of the 
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mav p:, P roduced - It is possible that one 

now a nr) th to P roduce children but 

the n renfl 160 * 5 ® * S * ron § ‘"'Pulse to satisfy 

otLr nennl’ VM- 0ne mav - then > adopt 

the welfare of children in general. We 

in relation T' th the P arental instinct, 

ranni?' k teacher and the school. We 

Darentai ma - gl t e ^ a teacher without a strong 

ch Idren "fh- • Ca " e 'u, r be a success with 

Jdien, J his is invariably true in regard to 

primary schools. That is why we have suggested 

a another place that teachers should be married 

those 0I h Pf Imar y schools, the best teachers are 

that 1 h . aVe a S ° thelr own children. It is then 

little ones KartS g0 out automatically towards 

Bad temper spoils the activity of the narental 

Ir P / ri " “ ‘™l>er"LsH 1 " , e» 

ar ses owmg to the frustration of self-assertion, 
flit teacher who has false “airs” about him 

ht'suTjlf ft th f h f s ima « e » f llis self 

at the hands of children, resorts to 

corporal punishment and other methods of brow¬ 
beating and frightening young folks. The teacher 
may rationalize by saying that he is correcting 
mischief-makers all for their good. Yet, if he is 
ones wit i himself and tries to analyze his action 
in a scientific spirit he will discover, much to his 
annoyance, that the personal factor and not the 
idea of the welfare of children is the cause of the 
torture he has inflicted and also the cause of the 
loving, protecting tendency being held back. 
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r rs h ; 

tbeir “8 e 2j„ J° th ‘? insUncts must tet work 
K5y• jSrStSS it "the tatter will be able to 
Create only a dull and drab world. 

A teacher who cannot display the parental 
instinct from das'today, n y of chl |dren 
“ a him hit Wmlelf y a£ sn«ms mostly at the 

hands ot difficult children^ A^nm it he has had 

with the repressive ^y^^'^her represents 
the parent in the unconscious mind And * 

SSct bestows has an abundance of grief m store 

for him With this instinct, on the other na . 
he will' be able to draw the wayward and the 

sensation-monger towards imnortant 

of the parental instinct is, therefore, an important 

factor in the success or failure of a teacher. 


LAUGHTER 

4 


as one of the 


McDongall 'Sv‘tnan'el "with that 

position but one camiot help g ^ JjalcoSip 

at an appropriate moment, reiieves the “oinotony 
of the lesson, [makes the duds feel that they 


r 
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part of the class and shakes the back-benchers lost 
in pleasant phantasies. A tactful teacher does not 
hesitate to laugh, when there is an occasion for it 
But laughter may defeat its own end if it is not 

i ° ne h 1U a + h : alth y s P ir ‘ t> There is a motive to 
laugh and there is a way to laugh. The teacher 

s ould remember that he laughs with the pupils 
. and not at the pupils, that the pupils laugh with 
him and not at him. The teacher who can laugh 
with the pupils and the pupils with him is always a 
welcome figure to his pupils and takes a permanent 
p ace in their hearts. Rows of benches and class¬ 
mates are forgotten with years, but his figure never 
fades from memory. His laughter is spontrneous 
and is related to an occasion that everybody enjoys. 
Laughter may be levelled against a particular 
student. The motive behind it is generally ridicule. 
Ine teacher who makes use of laughter in this 
manner will find that he seldom carries the whole 
class with him. Some do burst out into laughter, 
others only smile or half smile, and still others 
look blank. If the teacher has the intelligence 
even of a mouse he should be able to see the 
impression created on the class and should not 
repeat the act. No group, and a class is a special 
group, likes to see any of its members laughed at, 
however bad he may be. The teacher s bitterness, 
conscious or unconscious, will be soon out and 

create hatred against him in the minds of his 
pupils. 


There are teachers who never laugh. They 
take great care lest in some unguarded moment 
their Olympian lips should part and broaden upon 
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the little creatures sitting a little ^. l ° W no ^ ei ^f 
Such teachers lives in a n educational 

hU titution as i? they were attending a funeral 

• n Tf on some auspicious day, in spite 

^themselves they break their tradition the whole 

institution g interesting. Generally 

of such teacners is^ vc *> n.rtcirlp+he class- 

room^amonjtheirown paS they are often quite 

?hSr students their faces immediately put on harsh 

lines and their voices becomestrongand digmfied. 

Unconsciously they are putting up • 

clothe their lack of gifts and genuine confidence m 
themselves. The camouflage, however, deceives 

them but not the world. They are feared, they 
are discussed, but they are never loved and 
respected. Let them tear the mask away and they 
will discover a new world. Some teachers on _ 
other hand, cover their defects by laughir „ 
much. Unable to impress the classes with their 

intellect they try, most often unconsciously, to 

keep them in good humour. Students regard their 
lectures as a comic relief and generally make it a 
point to attend and share in the peals of laughter. 
They often la-igh at such teachers but the latter 


do not care to know the fact. Every teacher should 
learn the art of laughing, for it is an embellishment 
that lends charm to his profession. 


We have covered the major instincts that 
touch the profession of teaching. Instincts are the 

force of human action. In a cultured 
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society they have to work in service to ideals. 
1 he more these ideals are refined the greater be* 
comes the need for educating the primary instincts. 
They have neither to be starved nor allowed a 
go-as-you-please direction A golden mean is always 
the best. But even a golden mean demands much 
sacrifice which every person who wishes to live in 
peace and also wishes others to live in peace should 
be prepared to make. On this point we have 
insisted in these pages. Unhappiness does not 
only lie in the non-fulfilment of needs but also in 
demanding too much of the world and the society 
one lives in. . 

ACQUIRED TRAITS 

We shall, now', consider a few of the acquired 
traits wh:ch form part of the equipment of a 
successful teacher. The first is impartiality, 
deviation from which affects tlie popularity of a 
teacher. It may be said that it is an impossible 
virtue. Human nature must have favourites and 
rigid impartiality is not even appreciated by the 
mass mind. The statement is true. One cannot 
but like certain things and persons and dislike others. 
But for the right development of children the more 
a parent or a teacher controls the display of his 
likes or dislikes towards them the better. In the 
matter of giving attention and sympathy there 
should be no distinction. A wise teacher never 
makes any. He satisfies his sense of favouritism 
in many other ways. In the class room favouritism 
hits both the giver and the receiver.. Both incur, • 
more or less, the hatred of the class, and the- 
latter particularly has to run the gauntlet of 
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“7 AfeSStiTs oJ%osftior7impoS! 

Svitie/ the teacher may be 

+orTmtpd to push up his favourite. This is, h 
ever P one of the temptations he must conquer. 
Roth for the good of the institution and the har¬ 
mony of his own classes he must place merit before. 


everything else, 

Another characteristic of a successful 
teacher is his strong sense of duty. He tries to 
understand his job, does it thoroughly and enjoys 
that thoroughness. He is always prepared with 
his lessons and as soon as he enters the class every 

student feels that he is really going to get some¬ 
thing He never bungles, never evades, never 
pretends. When on some day he has not been 
able to prepare the lesson he expresses regret for 
the unfortunate circumstance that dirturbed his 
routine. And the class shares his feelings. Such 
sincerity is always appreciated and lea\ es an 
indelible impression on students. The teacher 
who shirks his work and falls back on. subter¬ 
fuges to keep the pot boiling deceives himself if 
he dreams of any success. Children have more 
intelligence than what adults care to credit them 
with. Much sooner than the teacher himself 
believes the facade he has constructed will 
crumble and affect his career. Courtesy mav check 
people from telling him what they think of 
him, but he should be wise enough to read criticism 
ip, people’s eyes, their grins and smiles. If, in 
spite pt criticism, he sticks to his slothful or 
fgyaMye, attitude he is a case for the authorities to 




consider. Sane authorities will take early steps to 
deal with him. 


Patience is another quality that makes for a 
teacher’s success/ The younger the children the 
more is it needed. Patience is required in connec¬ 
tion with the exuberance of the lively set as well 
as the pace of the slow-moving. The occasions 
when temper may help the teacher in solving class 
problems are rare. With respect to mischief- 
mongers as well as those who stumble at their 
lessons again and again patience always succeeds. 
The dunce may commit blunder after blunder in 
spite of keen guidance, but the wise teacher never 
shows any sign of disgust and patiently offers his 
helping hand whenever it is needed. 


Lastly, a word may be said about the outward 
appearance of the teacher. The great qualities of 
rnind will receive an additional support from a 
smart and trim figure. The modern educationist 
preaches the decoration of class looms, tfc should 
at the same time insist on the tidiness of the 
teacher, so that the impression created on the 
pupils as they turn their eves from one corner to 
the other is not spoiled by the slovenly appearance 
of the teacher. Dirt, disorder, ugliness, and noise 
are some of the causes of boredom and it i> 
probable that carelessness regarding dress on the 
part of the teacher may be an imperceptible cause 
of his pupils being easily bored with him. 

Who then is an ideal teacher ? One who has 
a neat and smart look, whose mind is fresh and 
keen, whose outlook is broad and heai symo 
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+w?r • one who is patient and honest and is able 

*» Stable hanger for power ; one who 
, „ n( i cervine and has no tendency to enjoy 
“ S one whoi sexually calm and has been 

able to conquer an unreasonable thirst for gold. 

Such a one^ enjoys life mth renunctahon. 

With all these qualities will the teacher be 
drawn to create a new generation • . . . his 

Lttlmelt S patriotism. P.«riotisnns the^rtrong^t 

the spirit of service. Religion alone is a^le?oad. 
Religion generally the 

imm diate neighbour, co3mopohtani,m loses 

him It is possible that religion may exist with 

prodigious illustration, a vum y .. • 

long centuries has been saturate W L. . ■ xi_ e 
without any sentiment of patriotism. ~ . 

reason why in it the standard of civic . ? * 

been low. Without a strong sent ^^ 
partrioism a genuine impulse for reform and progr 

will never be generated in our people. 

CHAPTER X 
INTERNAL PEACE 

“In your habits of living lies the fundamental 
cure of all your troubles.” "A permanent cure is 
to be found, fust by weeding out misconceptions 

I 

4 
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and replacing them with true information and 

second, which is more important, by putting the 
truth into daily practice.” A perusal of the pre¬ 
vious chapters must have given the reader a fair 
acquaintance with the workings of the human mind. 
Every human being starts with inborn drives but 
m his life-time he is not governed by them alone. 
Intelligence and the moral self also play an impor¬ 
tant part. In fact, the organization of instincts 
mto definite channels and their control depend on 
those two factors. The moral self evaluates the 
worth of instinctual cravings and sanctions what 
according to its standards is good and wholesome. 
Intelligence perceives the possibility or otherwise 
of tlic satisfcietion of these cravings and seeks 
means to secure that satisfaction. Intelligence can 
and should pass judgment on the moral self also ; 
but in an average person it does not exercise that 
.function. It is tied to tradition. 

All instinctual cravings cannot be satisfied. 
Some of them come into conflict with external 
reality, others with the moral self. There may be 
cravings of a person which can never be satisfied, 
such being the nature of circumstances in which he 
is living. The person, then, should face these 
cravings boldly, argue the case with them intelli¬ 
gently and bid them good-bye. Thev will not 


easily go. There are very recalcitrant. They will 
clam >ur louder and louder. 

be- 


%/ 

The argument, there¬ 


fore, has to be repeated many times until they b( 

^ t %/ * ^ 1 v 

come silent and depart. This is the only way t 
conquer unsatisfied desires and attain peace of mind. 
“Life,” says Stekel in the Beloved Ego, “consists of 
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work dutv, renunciation and those very rare mom- 
their minds are miserable. True happmessfor man 

Sort Strove his lot, physical mental moral 
Sd spiritual and also the lot of those who come 
into contact with him. He should intelligently 

weigh the circumstances under which he 

living and judge the possibility of the fulfil 
of his wishes. Thus alone can he come to peace 
with himself. And unless he has acquired peace 
of mind his work will greatly sutler. Life is hard. 

An intelligent understanding of it smoothers it 
a great deal. Vain wishes consume much of the 
precious energy which could be used for whole¬ 
some purposes. A certain gentleman was saying 

one day, "I wish I could get theDerby. His 

friend turned round and asked ; “Did you buy the 

ticket”? “No,” said the gentleman. This is how 
people waste themselves in washing for things the> 
never try for. A reasonable effort must be combined 

with an intelligent understanding of life s situations. 

On these two pillars stands a well-organized li e. 
And every teacher needs a w T ell-organized_hfe. Le 
him sit down quietly and analyze himself honestly. 
Let him make an inventory of his wishes and in t e 
light of the circumstances in which his lot is cast, 
let him, considering his own capacities, judge the 
reasonableness of those wishes along with the 
possibility of their satisfaction. The judgment on 
the reasonableness of the wishes may be affected by 
sheer egotism, which is generally blind inasmuch as 
it makes too much of one's self and is not prepared 

— the claims of others. As regards the 
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possibility of satisfaction an exercise of intelligence 
will decide. This kind of self-analysis will save 
much of the energy from being wasted in useless 
phantasies, and will be utilized in the professional 
task in which every teacher will, then, automati¬ 
cally absorb himself. The secret of internal happi¬ 
ness is treasured in the epigram : Know Thyself * 
Accept Thyself ; Be Thyself. 

Sometimes, however, the mind is tortured by 
worries that are inexplicable. Their source lies 
deep in the unconscious mind. It was said in a 
previous chapter that unpleasant experiences 
that one cannot face and tolerate, without 
one's knowing, are pushed into the unconscious. 
There they gather other allies and form 
dynamic groups which are technically called 
complexes. They disturb life in various ways by 
forming many a twist in one's conduct which the 
conscious mind cannot understand, One of such 
disturbances is forgetfulness. 


It is the morbid or active forgetfulness that is 
being considered here. Consciously you do not 
like to forget something but still you forget. You 
want to remember a name ; it does not come. 
Even though on the tip of your tongue it does not 
come. You begin coming late to your work. Con¬ 
sciously you want to be in time. But at the last 
moment you forget. In spite of your efforts you 
forget. You forget to bring the keys of your desk. 
You know you took every precaution to place them 
at the right place; but still you forgot to pick 


*For a fuller discussion read Chapter 6 in 
to an Indian. 


What Life Should Mean 
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u « «hrti leaving home. Thanks to Freig 

who has thrown light of this sort is 

has shown that Msan t experience, living 

connected with some ^P.^ s You {orge t to do 

you want to 


repre^ed in the unconscious. . You 

certain things because unconsciously 
d ° S At the back ot morbid 

always some ™P^“ an * n 'gSSt experience. To 

St the fact to themselves. Sometimes we postpone 
admit tne u we ^ no t want to do it, 

although we make every conscious etto 

Morbid forgetfulness can be analysed an 
brought under control. The cue is some unpleasant¬ 
ness hidden away in the unconscious ^min . 
most cases it can be discovered with a little effo . 
Take for instance, a teacher forgetting to bring the 
kev of his desk. It may be just accidental. But 
if he forgets the key repeatedly the situation calk 
for analysis. Most probably the teacher does not 
like to work. He may have fallen out with the 
headmaster or he may have developed a dislike of 
the school or that particular class. Whateverthe 
cause it can be tracked down with a little of patient 
search. When the cause is known the mind can be 
re-educated in regard to it. It can be argued with- 
Its reasonableness or unreasonableness can be 

thrashed out. The mind can be told that if it is 


up against a difficult situation the way to deal with 
it As to face up to it with courage and not to avoid 
it or run away from it. The subterfuge that it has 
adopted is useless. In this way the mind will be 
brought to attend to and cope with the ugly situ¬ 
ation itself and in future the key will not be 
forgotten. 

Another disturbing factor is anger. Anger is 
an emotion that arises when an} r of the activities 
in which you happen to be engaged is obstructed. 
That, of course, is natural; though the intensity 
of the emotion depends on the nature of the obstruc¬ 
tion, the state of your nerves, and the amount ol 
self-control you are in the habit of exercising. But 
there is also anger that is disproportionate to the 
obstruction that is supposed to have given rise to 
it. Sometimes you are very angry at triflings, or 
sometimes you feel pettish the whole day and blow 
up at the slightest offence which on other days 
never makes you angry, lhis type of anger is 
generally a transferred emotion. lo take a 
concrete case. You fall out with a member of your 
family. You feel enraged but you do not express 
your emotion. You swallow it. It is repressed 
and forgotten. Immediately you come to. the 
school and take vour class. I he students find a 
marked difference in your behaviour that day. A 
little talk in one corner, a suppressed laughter, in 
another, a case of bad handwriting, a late-coinei, 
all these and a host of other little things, 
which ordinarily you ignore or take lightly, arc 
to-day occasions for you to fire up. And you o 
not know whv it is so. Aon do not know.,. 

h # 7 
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aw sreauaiirted with the tricks of the unccm- 

thrit the anger repressed at home is trying 

transferred emotion may have a 
S Snse. In. that case a thorongh analyse 

alone will bring relief. 

The unconscious is a great trickster. For its 
_ catisfaetion it creates many a camouflage 

forms and in the soi sat:isiy g sensitive 

troubles and difficulties. * these 

PeIS °“ ^aSsisSnetofflv olgenerally 

m them. Thus various 

trouble! connected with the stomach, heart hea 

and other organs have for then cause some 
repressed experience. 

The writer remembers an interesting case of 

a friend of his. Mr. K. had a row j ac f 

tord and had to vacate the house which he h 
rented for over a year. Now the wish of Mr. K. 

Was that nobody, at least no friend ’ . x r 

occupy that house. The house lay ^acaii 
Many months. One day Mr. H., a co g 
his, expressed a deske to rent that hou e 

that connection saw the landlord also, 
tourtesy he asked far Mr. K’s. permission. - • * 

^as deeply affected and gave to the wri 

following account of himself. 

‘ When H. told me that he wanted the 

I received a sudden shock but allowed him 



couldiot^rh 1 "^' i 1 was completely upset and 
home I Inc! , 7 C aSSCS 1 pR f erlv - W hen I came 

xvith my servant and felt very restless tl lhn 

went to thr^r i llng the llcadacllf; Persisted. I 

the Lrridor H ® g V n a ^ depre ssing mood. In 
• ^ nie and told me that lip Vmri 

sudT- U l\ th iwr ea 01 taking that ll0U se. I felt a 

to it CI \ h t n11 t l0U ," 1 1 dld . not ? ive iy expression 

after L -h Ut ' niniediatel y 1 f( ' ]t light all over and 

‘ l1tei a short time the headache also disappeared.” 

l.o f iii- IU!, -i S a simple case ,Jllt very often complicated 
l i> adments have mental causes. The cause 

‘ ^ to b e ( | ISC0Vere j anc ] rem0VCi i' if it bo not 

po>M to ]eino\’e it, it should be faced roura.ee- 

ou ^; should be properly examined and a 
ieasonoble adjustment to it should be made The 
tricks of the unconscious are varied. Freud, Adler, 

^ lU1 ^ their co-workers have exposed them a 

Mi eat deal. Every human being who desires peace 
o mind must follow the suggestions offered by 

them. We have only hinted at their findings here. 

e eel that for every profession, especially for 
tiiat oi the teacher, internal peace is most essential. 
Internal peace cannot be had for the asking. It 
las to be earned. It demands a thorough acquain¬ 
tance with one's sell and unflagging vigilance 
against the tyrannies ol the unconscious. With 
effort and practice everybody can learn how to 
analyse himself and then re-educate himself. 
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CHAPTER XI 

- i 

4 

* 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

We have always looked upon Psycho-analysis 
as a great boon to humanity. If mental and 
spiritual progress has for its pre-requi^i e a 
thorough acquaintance with one s mind we avt 
discovered no other method to secure it. ow 
ever well-meaning and clever the conscious mm 
may be, the trickery of the unconscious create* 
such pseudo forms as are likely to deceiv e not 
only the man in the street but great saints also. 
Unless unconscious motives are discovered and 
the masks they have set up are rent asunder and . 
towards them a healthy adjustment is made no 
progress is possible. We are not here concerned 
with saints and the travail of their new birth. 
We have in mind the average teacher who suffers 
from ‘kinks 1 now and then which destroy his 
peace of mind. For him familiarity with the 
method of Psycho-analysis is imperative. 

Psycho-analysis is an effort to catch the 
unconscious at work. You cannot know the 
conscious and the unconscious mind at the same 
time. When you are seriously solving a 
mathematical problem the conscious mind is 
at work. When you are day-dreaming, unmindful 
of what is going on aroiind you the unconscious 
is at work. The activity of the unconscious 

reveals itself only when the conscious mind is 

' * ' * 1 

* . 
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held in abeyance as in a dream at night. Even 
when awake a dream-like state can be induced. 

Get into an easy chair and relax yourself 
The right type of relaxing must be learnt. * It 
does not come of itself. Attend to your toes and 
feel that they are relaxed. 1 hen slowly come 
upwards. Now the ankles are relaxed, now the 
thighs, now the belly until, you reach the top. 
When you leave, the head heaviness may return. 
Try the same process a couple of times more and 
you vyill succeed. In that relaxed state the 
unconcious will bob up. Take a pencil and paper 
(which must be already by. your side) and put' 
down whatever comes to your mind. Go on 
writing.as long as you can do so comfortably.. 
When you stop and stand up you will feel much 
relieved. 1 his sort of 'free association” is a 
great mental catharsis. After a few hours or 
even next day read the papers. You will know 
your unconscious wishes. 

Very often '‘free association’’ is started 
with a stimulus. Suppose you begin forgetting 
your umbrella. You are anxious to under¬ 
stand this forgetfulness. In the relaxed state* 
of mind you will start with the word “umbrella”.. 
Or suppose you have a grotesque dream. You 
want to know what that means to your personality. 
You will take an outstanding element out of the. 
dream and start “free association” in the manner 

4F * £ 

described above. When you have discovered what, 
the repressed wish is that was responsible for your 
deviation from the normal conduct you can face it 
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and argue its reasonableness and the possibility of 
its satisfaction. Every repressed wish is at war 
either with the moral self or external reality. The 
war can be ended in four ways. Either external 
reality may be changed or the ideal of the moral 
self may be modified or the wish may be renounced 
or if possible, vicariously satisfied without breaking 
the moral law’. When neither of the four 
courses is taken, a neurosis appears. A neurosis 
is an unhealthy solution. To avoid it one 
of the four courses given above may be adopted. 
In most cases renunciation 

course. To an Indian renunciation comes naturally, 
Such being the philosophy of life that is in his 

blood. 

Brother teacher, to you is given the task of 
regenerating the world. You are the builder of the 
future of humanity. The present civilization, 
in spite of the material facilities it has created, 
follows the cult of the denizens of hell. The call 
has come to you to change the heart of the genera¬ 
tion to come. There may be Himalayan barriers in 
your way. But nature has made you capable of 
Himalayan efforts. Bleeding humanity cries out 
for you. Will you come ? 

r * 

' * % * 
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APPENDIX 

* 

Makers of Modern Psychology 

SIGMUND FREUD 

Sigmund kreud is one of the illustrious leaders of thought 
in the twentieth century. He has revealed to us a new aspect 
of the human mini that determines most of our behaviour and 
yet we are not aware of it. this is known as the unconscious 
mind. All his life he was cea c elessly devoted to discovering 

the nature ot the unconscious mind. 

% 

Freud was born on May 6, 1866, at Freiberg in Moravia, a 
small town in Czechoslovakia. His parents were Jews and he 
himself reraaind a Jew all his life. His education began at the 
age of four in \ ienna. He was a top student in his class. In 

1873 he joined the University and took his digree as a Doctor 
of Medicine in 1882. He began to practise as a physician. He 
developed a special interest in nervous diseases. He spent 
some time with Charcot at Salpetriere and learnt the technique 
of hypnotic suggestion which Charcot used in the treatment of 
Hysteria. In 1886 he settled down in Vienna as a specialist in 
nervous diseases. From 1891 to a little over 1895 ho worked 
in collaboration with Brcucr. Both issued joint papers on the 
mechanism of hysterical phenomena. Then lie parted, company 
whh B re tier and practised and carried on research all by him¬ 
self. He has left us a vast literature on tlie working of the 

# 

unconscious mind. We are much wiser regarding ourselves 

t 

to*day than we were before Freud was born. 

When the Nazis invaded Austria, Freud, being a Jew, 
was forced to leave his home country. He came to England 

M) 
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and spent the last few years of his life there. On September 

23 in -1939 at the ripe age of 83 in his Hampstead'home be 
breathed his last, leaving the world rich with his thought. 

There is much in Freud’s teachings that is of universal 

acceptance; much also that his followers alone adhere to. , To 
the first category belong the following ideas ‘There re an uncon¬ 
scious mind not easily accessible to us. I ne logic of this mmd 

is different from that of the conscious mind. To the uncon¬ 
scious mind belong our instincts. All.our behaviour, numd 
or abnormal has its source in the instinctual energy of the un¬ 
conscious mind. Certain experiences that are unpleasant an! 

unacceptable to the conscious mind automation la s>. 

into the unconscious mind and a r c split off from too ( Ons.iou> 

mind. This phenomenon J ^ ^ ^ * s i '. - 

repressed experiences are called complexes,,- l he^.e complexes 

* - _ p 

give birth to symptomatic and disguised, behaviour. f _:. 

The unconscious mind can be reached''-throng-1 tne niethol 
of Psvcho-analvsis. In the beginning Freud used the method 
of hypnotic suggestion. But after leaving Brener he devi. opet 
his own famous method of Psvcho-analvsis. I ; >e m v.md 
rnainlv consists.,/-in ,. free association of thought -and the 

i . ‘ * ■' ‘ * ■ j .i.. -."p .f:** -V *’ - * ■ - , 

f - *p 

analysis of dreams*. ?: 

‘ ^ ► ' _ _ ■ : . * j 

*«■ 


^ ^ * * 

m ^ 

* “ | * * 

■ " The second set of'ideas make up Freudian psychology 

4 _ * *■ _ , J * n t * A? *L ' * * 

: ** % . ... . ***'■,'..■ t v i J . t* • 

. Pi V. . a. -;* *•.••• * ** * . V. i. . . TLv ITfl- 
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toil is also ’ called"‘Psycho-aitalysis. ' The name I >> < ho- 
anaiySis covers both the method and psychology founded bv 
hreu4 We shall here vefVcbrivllv give the main .ideas of 

mJ 9 O 

Freudian psychology. I Firstly, Freud says that- ull-mental 
troubles can be traced to the experiences of- t-arly cbildo vvl. 
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The child has a sex life of his own. The frustration of the 
sexual wishes of the child is the cause of mental troubles in 

later years. The father in the family is . the chief source of 
frustration. The frustration is universal. If. however, the 
child makes the right adjustment to the frustration he will 

grow up to be a normal individual. Secondly, the sexual 
instinct is the main spring of human behaviour. Our folk¬ 
lore, art and culture are modifications or disguises of the 
activity of the sexual instinct. Many among those who do 
not belong to the Treudian school are prepared to admit that 
this psychology does explain certain cases of mental trouble 

but they sav that they? have not found it universallv true. 

- 


Important books by Freud:- 

1. The Kgo and the Id. 

2. Interpretation of Dreams. 

3. New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis. 

* v 

4. Psychopathology of Everyday Life. 

5. An Autobiographical Study. 

6. A General Introduction to Psycho-analysis. 


CARL JUNG 

* 

Carl Jung [is the second great name among the 
psychologists of the twentieth century. He was bom on July 2G, 

1875 at Basle. He w-<s a disciple of Freud until 1911 when 
finding himself out of harmony with the master in respect of his 
main thesis he left him and founded a new school at Zurich. 

Jung has widened the conceptions of the unconscious mind 
and psychic energy put forward by Freud. The un¬ 
conscious mind which Freud discovered he calls the personal 





unconscious. Below it he posits the collective unconscious, 
which contains the experiences of the human race. To FreuA 
iibido or psychic energy is in its last analysis sexual energy. 

To Jung it is life-energy wh : ch flows not only in sexual channels- 
but in all other channels of human activity. It is like 
Bergson's elan vital. We are interested in objects when we 
bestow libido upon them. We cease to be interested in them 
when we withdraw the libido. 

m k * >■ 

According to Jung a mental trouble arises when a person 
is up against ah obstacle arid is not able to cope with it. The- 

person withdraws himself from the problem and regresses to 

the experiences of early childhood when things were smooth 
and easy under the loving care of the mother. According to 
Jung the cau c e of a trouble lies in the present monent. It is 
a hurdle in the way of a person's smooth life who fail* to fight 
it because in his unconscious mind he has not be n weaned 
from the mother and as a result lacks courage and willingness 
to offer a fight to the hurdle. In Jungian psychology excessive 
attachment to the mother plays the chief role in mental trou¬ 
bles, though Jung does not deny the existence of cases which 
can be explained and treated through Freudian psychology 
alone. Jung believes that mental health consists in sacrificing 
dependence upon the mother and becoming an independent, 
self-determining and creative individual. 


* ■# 

Jung's method of exploring the unconscious mind consists 

in the analysis of dreams, day-dreams and drawings of patients. 
To the Freudian method of free association of thought he has 


added his word-association method. He has a list of 

* * * 

words* The patient sits in a completely relaxed mood* 


100 

The 
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instructions to him are : ‘When vmi h^r > i 

gg. thought that is aroused by it without restr'ainTofreserve'^ 
One by one the Words are spoken and ’’the responses nfUh ■ 

,i "" "■!*"*“..it 

. c a •, he response is. measured by means of q f^n 
watO, I he normal time is about 2 4 seconds. If at a certain' 
word the response is delayed or is too quick or is unusuaHh" 

the ..unconscious mind. ‘ 

* i ' -2 ’ * * * * * • * , ■ .* . 


J l ' n S is well known for his classification of human beings 
into introverted and extroverted types.' The introvert the 
person absorbed ;Jn himself, and the extrovert, the letrson 

l1feratnre engag:< "* 1 l<r 9 '^ lrS of !ife h;l ’ e Passed into popular 


* r 


J"ng s psearch ,in, reganl to the mvstic side of human 
nature is unique and in the history of the endeavour' to know- 

ourselves he will b„ more known 'for that than for anything 

* 

Important books by Jung:—-• 

1. Psychological Types. 

2. Psychology of the Unconscious. 

Psychology and Religion. * • • 

4. .Modern Man in Search of Soul, 
o. Integration of the Personality. 
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ALFRED ADLER 


. 1 t " !lul ' .l'"ig and -\dler form the great trio that held the 
attention of the intellectual world during the period between 

t n, two gieat "ars. Each of ihe three has a distinct .service 
to mankind to h.s credit. We have had a .aste of what Freud 
and Jung nave taught us Hoarding ourselves. W e shall now 

see fiow Adler attempts to S0 ) Vt . t | ;e ma j or prob lem S of 0 ur 

111 ^. 

• * * * 

«* * * m “■ * ► * * 

1 * * * • V 1 

^.-.•Alfred Adler was.the son of a merchant, Leopold. Adler by 
name. He was born on February 1 , 1870 in a snbnrb of \',erma. 
' Vas ^ second Son. of six children.'"’' Hi?? Childhood was not 






The death of his younger toother when he was only 
three years old and his serious illness aC the age of four made; a 
deep impression upon his mind. He syas twice run over in the 



V ; During his school years he occupied himself with Psychology, 

Philosophy and Sociology. But his professional line of study 
was medicine. He became a doctor and in 1898 star fed.practice 
as an eve specialist in Vienna. But-he'was deeply interested in 
studying the .total personality of his patients and soon became a 
doctdr of the whole personality. His fame spread asia 
psychiatrist and neurologist and patients came to him front far 
and wide.*' - ’ 


1 I 


Adler was never a pupil of Freud but because Freud’s id,eas 
were impellmg attention he jo ned h s discussion circle i n 1^02, 
and later on was taken on the staff of Freud’s periodical. .But 
. hie was never in agreement with Freud's central thesis, namely, 
pan-sexualism. In 1911 things came to a head. Freud demaded 
of every member of his discussion circle to accept his doctrine 
of pan-sexual ism unconditionally. Adler was not able to agree 

to this demand. He left the circle. Seven other members. 

< ■ 

also left with him.. He founded his own circle which lie named 
the 'Society for Free Psycho-anajysis'. In 1912 he changed 
this name to 'Society for Individual Psychology.' 

^ V' ^ f I 

* - - * ' ^ ‘ + . * ' r 

* ** H * ... 

' The thesis of individual psv'cliology was easy to understand 
and its method of treatment was much s. in pier than psycho¬ 
analysis. Moreover, the personality of its founder was winsome,, 
his speech eloquent and writings- clear. He drew a large 

number of followers from sev eral countries of the world. He 

* 

lectured in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Cermanv, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Jugoslavia, Austria,.Switzerland. Scandinavia 
and the United^States of. America. He spoke with missionary 
zeal and left a deep impression on the minds of his audience. 
During ono of his lecture tours in 19M7 he died of heart failure 
while taking his morning walk. This unexpected event 
tppened at Aberdean on May 28 and ended the eareef. of a 

t%h^5e;goaI^of life was ^to help men, to advance them, 
a helqer;dlfeen; ah bneburager of mankind. an elevator 

^ \ * e* ,' b . ‘ - :* < f * * i -C 
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inp-^^ s * a *® the chief tenets of Individual Psycho- 

mcvinix ! s . k 0 ™ weak and helpless. His life consists in 

from a^inim lrt P^’ Wls ^ ln g and striving. The movement is 

feeHne^ fn« t0? * P US j fr w a lack to a satisfaction, from, a 

suoerLdv Th nty and . mfe u norit y t0 that of security and 
2"" ty ' Th « re : >n the main, three demands of life : 

i»^ Kic society and sex. Everybody meets these demands 

™Z S s P ec !f| wa y* This is called his style of life. The 

wbil ei !k er egotistic or social. The former is useless 

while the latter is true and useful. L P. believes that to 

oe a real human being js to be a social being. Social interest 

4a* nl? h^iT 0 v °* *'F* • TJ ’ e laSt book whicil Adler wrote 

was nam ed by him as Social Interest: A Challenge to Mankind 
It is through the development of social interest that I P se * 
the only hope for humanity. Secondly, the style of life 
either courageous or timid. The failure to meet the th J S 
demands of life is either due to lack of social interest or 
of courage and confidence or both. Courage is the i 
watchword of I. P. 8 seCond 

The style of life is formed in childhood. Childhood the™ 

fore, is the most important period of an individual’s fife’ 

The goal of education is to make every individual courageous 

and socially interested. We owe to Adler the idea of a ChiM 

Guidance Clinic, the utility of which has now teen grasped hv 

all nations We also owe to Adler the discoveiy of 1 Inh-rinritv 

Complex’. Adler will go down in history as a great educator 
of mankind ■ u * 


Important books by Adler : — 

1. The Nervous Constitution. 

2. The Science of Living. 

3. What Life Should Mean to You. 

4. Individual Psychology. 

Social Inteiest * A Challenge to Mankind. 


WILLIAM MCDOUGALL 

William McDougall was an English psychologist who 
•pent the important part of his professional life in America. He 
was born in Lancashire in 1871. He studied at Owens College, 


I 



Manchester and Cambridge University. He qualified hi 
medicine at St. Thomas' Hospital, London. But he did not 
practise as a physician. From early years he was interested 
in the study of psychology. Soon tie came out as a psycholo- 

f ist. He was able to become lecturer in psychology at 

Tniversity College London and later Wdde Reader in Mental 
Philosophy at Oxford. His new approach to the study of the 
human mind made him famous. In 1920 he left England 
for U.S.A. to take up an appointment as Professor of Psycho¬ 
logy at Harward University. After seven years of strenuous 
work here he went to Duke University. In November 1938, ho 
died in harness at the age of 67. 

McDougali’s thesis regarding the working of the human 
mind is comprehensive enough to cover all its aspects. His final 
conclusions in regard to the nature, growth and development 
of human personality are given in his book entitled 'The 
Energies of Men' which was published in 1932 A grown-up 
person can be analysed into five factors; natural propensities 
or instincts, temper, temperament, character and intellect. 
Intellect is native intelligence plus acquired knowledge and 
experience. 'A propensity is a disposition, a functional unit 
of the mind's total organisation, and it is one which, when it 
is excited, generates an active tendency, a striving, an impulse 
or drive towards some goal.' There are 18 inborn propen¬ 
sities like food-seeking, mating, curiosity, comfort, rest or 
sleep. These 'inborn propensities are the very foundation 
of all our mental life.' 'They provide the driving forces, the 
hormic energies, manifested in all our activities from the 
simplest to the most complex/ Man is not at the mercy of 
his instincts. With the help of intelligence, which McDougall 
defines as the capacity to improve upon native tendency in 

the light of past experience, he can modify and give direction 
to his instincts 

Instincts, temper, temperament and intelligence constitute 
our native endowment. Environment works upon this native 
endowment and produces character and intellect. Character 
•and intellect are acquired. Character is the organization of 
instincts into sentiments. A sentiment (say love for a dog 
V an emotional system of organized tendencies centred round 
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the idea of some object whom ,. 

sentiments and the sentiment of includill S >»ora( 

t on" 1 " Th be? ' nS *° f,lnction as a system And A* been f ° nned 

tl0 , n - This organization is called -h s ' an ? r ganiza- 

* nd ^ 'Sus d me ch a n i s n i s' * dl s co v ered ‘ by T^f^K' mi ‘' d 

5 s v b r 

crystal visions and automatisms ‘ phe,K,mena as 

* 

Important books by McDoueall • — ■• 

b Body and Mind. • 


2 

3 . 

4 . 

5. 
(S. 

j. 


Character and the Conduct of Life, 
t he Lnergies of Alen. * • 

Lthics and Some Modern Problems. 
'Introduction to Social Psychology 

Outline of Psychology. 

Outline of Abnormal Psvclioljir\- 

. T m ~ . t • . ^ „ * 
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The End. 
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